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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTIOH 



Stftteicent of the PfobleBo ; 

Management has been defined aa the ^fimctlon of execu 
tive leadership*”^ If thie la accepted* the problems of 
nllitary leadership are those of military management* and 
the problems of top management are of a nature that require 
executives of exceptional capacity for the required level 
of performance* Because of this* it is essential that mill 
tary commnders exert every effort to insure a continuous 
flow of qualified officer leaders into executive positions 
in military organiaationa. 

There are generally believed to be tiu»ee sources of 

2 

leadership ability: heredity* environment* and training* 

Each of these is believed to contribute its share to the 
make-up of a leader, dost authorities believe that traits 
which are dependent u|x>n heredity are not developable* but 
that environment and ti'aiaing can be called upon to assist 
in the executive growth of leaders. Environment, as a 

^ Ralph C. Davis* Preface to Fundamentals of Top Xan- 
ageiaent {Stw York; Harper * Brother a* Publishers* I'^^l)* 
p . xixT 

2 

Arthtii* J. Jones, The Education of Touth for he ader- 
ship (See York; ISoOr aw-Hl il 'Book Company* I^^iBT* p. Bf". 
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method of developing leaderehlp, le provided the sillltary 
officer by virtue of his daily performance of duty, but 
training must be provided to Insure a balanced growth program. 

One training method that has recently created consider- 
able interest in training circles la known as "role-playing.” 
It is a tx'ainlng method by which two or more people prepare 
for a real-life situation by acting out a simulated situa- 
tion, with a view to bcli^g prepared to cope aioro effectively 
with the situation when it materialises. It can be utilised 
as an aid in alcaost any field of endeavor because is is based 
on spontaneity of action, &o that role-playiiig becomes very 
much like a real life situation.^ By use of tho siatple drama 
the participants ar»i the audlexico are afforded an opportunity 
to analyse the problem and develop ideas on the subject. 

These ideas can then be interchanged to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

The pi^pose of this study is to conduct a survey of 
role-plsylng as a leadership devcloj;TS»nt technique. In order 
to determine the objectives and procedures that may be appli- 
cable to the technique when applied as an informal training 
method at the local coitaMand level within the military estab- 
lishscent. 

^ A. A. Liverlght, "Union Leadership Training — A Hand- 
book of Tools and Techniques." condensed In Personnel Journal, 
April, 1951* P. 412 . 
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Importance of the Problem ; 

Tiie importance of nigh caliber IcaderBnip in rdlitary 
eituatione was rcoogniaed as far tack &b hapoleon, who ie 
reported to have aaid* "A wise direction is of isore avail 
than overwhelming numtera, sound strategy than the most 
perfect armament.'^ This situation has remained true; in 
fact, smdern araiiea have Increased in else and require larger 
mmbere of qualified leaders than did tne armies of i^»apoleon. 
Further, in modern warfare, the leader has increased In im- 
portance because the complexities of modern armies require 
additional skill In handlixig human relatione and in coordin- 
ation and teamwork, The latter phases of leadership are of 
special significance because '’there is probably no phase of 
human activity where one is so likely to try to find good 
excuses for his woakzusss and lack of real skill ae in the 
handling of people."^!* Thex*efore, modern mllltars? leadership 
has increased in lispoi'tanc©, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, and the dovelopaent of qualified leaders has be- 
coiae the concern of every military organisation. 

The importance of good leadership has been recognised 
by t?xe military, and executive developB^nt policies have been 
established by the various branches of the armed forces to 
ineure adequate laadorsiilp v!ovelopmont in junior officers. 

The objectives of such policies iiave been to prepare young 

d 

George D. Halsey, How ^ be e Leader (Hc-w York; 

Harper it Brothers, Publishers, 1^87, p. 7 . 
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officers to ssaurae the high degree of euthoritj and respon- 
sibility that will be required of theia ns the top nilltary 
eoBouinders of tomorrow. This ultlaate objective has been 
supplemented by Isscediate end interraedie te objectives con- 
cerned with the training of officers to adequately perform 
their current duties, and those duties to which they may be 
assigned along the road toward the top levels of cofixoand. 

The Marine Corps, for example, has provided for the 
fulfillment of leadership development objectives by eetab-*’ 
llshlng an overall policy based on Job rotations and on-the- 
Job training, supplemented by formal achooling. That pro- 
gram furnishes a ser.ple of the policies of the various ser- 
vices, and excerpts from the Marine Corps Manual provide an 
illustration of typical current practices} 

The purpose... is to prescribe aasignnent 
policies designed to develop highly competent 
officers, qualified to serve most effectively 
in the event of a future war or national emer- 
gency. The policies support a program consisting 
essentially of "on the Job" practical training, 
supplemsnted by formal school training. The 
program will ellsiinate repeated asaignments to 
the ssme type duty xmless speciallxatlon is indi- 
cated, end will substitute therefore greater 
opportxmlty for officers to gain broad cossmand 
and staff experience . •• .7 

The key to the program is rotation of assign- 
ments. Kotatlon among assignments in a bro^d 
sense, l.e . , among fleet marine force and non- 
fleet marine force or^nlsatlons, and to formal 
schooling, and among assignments in a narrower 
sense, i.e.. to comsumd, student, reserve, etc.. 
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duties, will be effected by the Conm&ndant of 
the Murine Corps with a view toward progressive 
developosent of the individual officer....^ 

The purpose of the various schools and courses 
established for commissioned personnel is to 
assure a corps of officers proficient to the 
highest degree In those professional and technical 
duties of staff and comsnand necessary to carry 
out the ffilsaiona of the Marine Corps.... In gen- 
eral, it shall be the policy to Insure the 
military schooling of commissioned officers 
as a whole ratacr than comprehensive schooling 
of a small minority. To Implement the above 
policies, schooling Is prodded Marine Corps 
Officers as follows: 

a. By assignment to courses of instruction 
at appropriate schools. 

b. By laaking available to ail officers 
extension courses.? 

Thus, the assignment pattern for the developiiaent of a 
{mkrtlcular offlcei' would Include aporoximately eight years 
of fleet i£«rine force (combat unit) duty, eight years of 
non -fleet marine force duty, and three years of formal 
schooling before that officer would be as feigned duties In 
accordance with his experience, as opposed to assignments 
on a baala of general executive growth. 



Nature of the Problem : 

The above policies make no provision for the informal 
leadership training of officers within local commands, al- 
though most commands conduct Informal training on a volun- 
tary basis. This limiting factor In the development of 
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military laadera provideu the basis for the problem to be 
conaldex'ed in this study, role-playing, by itself, or 
in conjunction with other training methods, a possible 
answer to the problem of local conmnd training? Can the 
method be used to suppleioent and complement present leader- 
ship develop&ient policies and tlius assist in the attainment 
of the objectives of executive growth of military officers? 

Before attempting to sn&wer these questions, the 
nature of the informal training problem must be Jcnown, An 
exiunple of the characteristics present In local conm'ard 
training altiintioc*, as exemplified by a typical aircraft 
squadron, Rll^jht Include: 

r>tudenta ; Officers of an organisation usually attend 
training sessions on a compulsory basis, provided that 
they are not engaged in more pressing duties at the time. 
The average attendance at an aircraft squadi'on training 
class, for example, would be about I 5 to 20 officers. The 
group would vary In rallitsry experience from one to twenty 
years. In rank from second lieutenant to lieutenant col- 
onel, with the average age between twenty-five and thirty. 

Leadership : Most orgenlaatloas have a training 

officer assigned, responsible to the unit operations 
officer. This training officer la usually charr;;ed with the 
reaponal bllity of scheduling classes, preparing subject 
material, obtaining training aids, assigning lecturers from 
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th© ofrieer fjgcoup, and tiia general coordination of the pro- 
gran. The officer asalgned is rarely a qualified training 
aathorlty* but has uaually been given the asaignieent in 
accordance wita the regular job rotation policy. 

>!©© tin^^s t Soese operating uniba schedule regular offi- 
cer training eeasiona. A atore typical procedure, however, 
is for an organisation to have a "foul weather" training 
progruia, to go into effect dux»ing inelesient weather when 
noi'ta&l operation is not poa&ible, or when other factors 
force cancoilation of noanaal working routlnesi. In either 
case, tiaihing is norisnlly conducted during wot^rlng hovu>a 
in one to two houx' periods, 

Trainl^i; conditlona ; Training aids; including pX'oject 
ors, film llt^arloe, blackboards, sound recorders, mock-ups 
and Qodeltt, etc., are noriually available at all peroamnt 
atatione and at saost temporary military baeea. Claeses 
are usually held in the working area; in squadron ready 
rooaa, ships* wardrooiua, or bairacke claasrooioe, with aver- 
age lighting, student comfort, ar.d noise, 

hubjcct laaterial ; Most Ini'oi’iaal training Is technical 
in nature, supplemented by general Interest and broad edu- 
cational subjects, ihe natter of subject siaterlal is large 
ly left up to the tmlt cossmanuer, although certain subjects 
fiisy b© prescribed by higher cosmtancs, or the higher com- 
mands may conduct classes for all officers in certain sub- 
jects. 
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Top management backlnp; ; The various services encour- 
age informal unit training, but usually require It only 
when the unit mlaalon so prescribes. Local superior cem- 
mands often require a prescribed number of hours of training 
each month or require adequate coverage of particular sub- 
jects. In general, however, higher commands back unit train- 
ing through supplying staff advice and training aids, and 
by promoting training by inspecting unit training programs 
and facilities periodically to insure that programs are In 
effect and operating according to current directives. The 
particular unit commander la actually the deciding factor 
as regards the strength of informal training programs; his 
attitude determines the extent and nature of the organiza- 
tion's training status. A usual cosanand attitude concerning 
training la that it is to be encourage and promoted, pro- 
vided that It does not Interfere with the accomplishment 
of the ooBssand mission. 

The nature of the problem of this study Is one of 
determining whether role-playing, under conditions similar 
to those described above, can meet the requirements of a 
good training program, and thus contribute to the overall 
executive development of the toilltary leader. 

Scope of the Study ; 

The purpose of the study and the nature of the problem 
suggest that the scope of the study should be limited to a 
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discuBBlon of the ssethod In the light of the reqidres»nts 
of good training programs* and to the possible uses through 
vhich the method isl^t contribute to the development of 
military officers. 

The requirements of a good training program are gener- 
ally considered to include: 

1. Definite training objectives. 

2. A definite training plan. 

5. Sound training policy. 

4. Progressive top leadership. 

5. Definite location of training responsibility. 

6 . Sound training methods. 

7- Sufficient appropriate Information for training 
pur pose s.o 

Hole-playing* for the puirposes of this study* is con- 
sidered as a contributing factor in the overall executive 
growth of the military officer. The method Is considered 
herein as a supplementary tool* one to complement the over- 
all program now in effect* and the problem becomes one of 
fitting the method into Its place within the requirementa 
of a good program. In reference to the above seven require- 
ments* the study is concerned as follows: 

(1) The objectives of military leadership have been 
listed above; this study is concerned with the part that 
role-playing can play in furthering those objectives, 
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(2) The training plan for leadership advanceaant has also 
bean xnentlonad; rola-playing will be considered as an 
addition to that plan, as a method to supplement present 
training by incorporating the technique In local command 
training programs. ( 5 ) Training policies arc, in thomsolves, 
beyond the scope of this study, but role-playing stust be in- 
vestigated in tlie light of possible policies to deterxnine its 
value and uses. In this connection, there are considered to 
be three distinct leadership development policy levels in 
the armed forces: The top level policy has been determined- 

the varioiis services will conduct leadership training; a 
second policy level can be described aa the basis to be 
used for leadership training cathods, 1 .e« , through develop- 
ing specific leadership characteristics, by use of job 
specifications, etc,; the third policy level, which is the 
primary concern of this study. Is concerned with the train- 
ing methods to be used in carrying out the higher level 
policies. 

(!;} Top leadership backing Is of concern in this study 
because, unless the subject method is acceptable to organ- 
ization commanders, and can obtain and hold their backing, 
it has little chance to succeed in practice. (^) The loca- 
tion of responsibility for corjsuind training has been set 
with sdlitary commanders by regulation; within each com- 
mand, however, the problem must be given attention. (6) 
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The etudy le directly concerned with the value of role- 
playlnf; aa a training rvcthod, eo Ita educational ntatus and 
practical vaXuea must be inveatlgated. (?) problea of 
determining whether there la aiLfflclent Information avail- 
able for training pui*poaea la considered herein because 
there must be sufficient information available to warrant 
uae of the technique. 

The study haa been limited to an appraisal of the above 
areas because the time and monetary dlfficxxltlea Involved 
In a conprchenslvc evaluation prohibited such extensive 
coverage . 

Throug?iout the study* role-playing haa been considered 
from various viewpoints* and Information has been drawn from 
the fields of education* medicine, industry* and the mili- 
tary. The latter two have* perhaps* been emphasised because 
the training conditions in those fields appeared the most 
applicable to the problem at hand* 

Certain terms* uaed Uiroughout the study, whose mean- 
ings might be confused ^re defined as follows: 

Hole - playing ; As used in this study role-playing con- 
sists of any dramatic presentation utilised in classroom 
tx^aining. This interpretation includes dramatic presenta- 
tions comjEonly found under the names of experience prac- 
tice* playlets* skits, socio-dramas* psycho-dramas* etc* 

The only restx'iction placed upon the term is that the sit- 
uations must be concerned with the face to face relations 
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of leaders and subordinates In non- tactical problems. 

Executive. Supervisor, and KlIltarT Leader t The terms 
are used synonymoualy, to include all levels of leaders In 
industry, and to the military cosanissioned officer. 

Leadership ; A leader is considered as one who has tlie 
function of gettlnc something done t^irou^ the efforts of 

Q 

other people.^ 

¥5 lltary ; TJio benn, as used In this study, encompaases 
any or all of the armed forces of the United States, al- 
though the majority of Illustrations and examples have been 
drawn from the author’s experience with Marino Corps situa- 
tions . 

Tnainiruy and Education ; Ttiro ghout the study the terms 
are tised synonymously, to include both skill training and 
general backgroimd knowledge. However, authorities whose 
field is primarily one of practicing Industrial training 
are referred to as “training authorities.” as opposed to 
“educational authorities” who are considered professional 
men prlaaarily concerned with the theory of education. 

Method of procedure ; 

The questions to be answered regarding the place of 
role-playing among the requirements of a good training pro- 

^ i^yles L. Mace. Ttut Growth and development of i xecu - 
tivea (Boston; Graduate ^ eh of Administration, Hi-rvard 
University. 1950). P* iSf. 
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gram, and the possible uses to which the method tslght be 
put, Bugrest further questions that furnish a basis for 
procedure In the study; 

Khat Is role-playing? 

tKhat values are attributed to its uas? 

What are the obstacles involved 3n its use? 

aov might it work in practice? 

Ko» has it worked in practice? 

The devclopiBcnt of role-playing as a training method, 

Ita uses in various fields of endeavor, and its present status 
are discussed in Chapter II. The purpose of that chapter la 
to form a basis for further invretigatlons based on an under- 
standing of the method as it exists today. 

Chapter III is concerned with the value of role-playing 
as a training method. The theoretical values are investi- 
gated and compared with practical appraisals of industrial 
users. Methods of using the technique, and typical charac- 
ter is tica of prograsB, are included in the appraisal to 
furnlah a basis for planning a military program. 

Chapter IV contains a discussion of the major obstacles 
involved In the utilieaticn of the method In leadership 
training. The Job of the group leader, or Instructor, Is 
given particular attention. 

A theoretical application, based on an overall policy 
of leadership training through the use of critical situa- 
tions, is illustrated in Chapter V. An attempt Is made to 
indicate one way in wnlch role-playing might be used to 
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teach the principles of leadership, and to illustrate the 
type of subject matter awllable. 

A case study of the method in operation in a local mll-> 
itary crma&nd situation la reported upon in Chapter VI. 

The observations arc based on an experiment cor^ducted by 
the orficeps of a ^.farine aviation squadron, using the In- 
formation presented in this st\ady. 
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CHAPTER II 



THK DKVELOPMSirr OF EOLE-PLAYISG 



Introduction ; 

Before atteapting to deterslne apaclfic characterls- 
tica and proceduur«a» it la necaaaary to obtain a general 
understanding of a aubject. In the case of role-playing* 

Ita history* background* fields of present usage* and ex- 
tent of use Biust be determined before considering specific 
iteisa. 

This chapter is concerned with the origination of role- 
playing* Its development as a training method* and its 
present uses in t^iS various fields of education. The scope 
of the chapter has been limited to these topics* with em- 
phasis being placed on the field of industriel training. 

The early history of role-playing* early leadera in its 
development* present usage* and a discussion of develop- 
ment in industrial training areas are presented in that 
order. 

Early History ; 

Moat authorities^ oonslder role-playing as a fairly 
J 

For example; Stuart Chase* Road a to Agreement, p. 

99 ; ^nd* Delbert C. Miller* "Introiiuctory • emonstratlona 
and Applications of Three Major Uses of Role-Playing for 
Business and Government Administrators* " Soclometry. Feb- 
ruary* 1951* p. 49. 
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II 
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recent developiijent in education. Ita use as a training 
methodt however, can be traced back for inany years. The 
Kilitary can possibly be credited with the earliest formal 
use of the method. For example, Napoleon utilized a form 
of role-playing in the camp of Boulo^e, when he prepared 
his armies for battle through a aeries of training maneuvers, 
and Abercrombie trained British troops in landing operations 
at Cypress in iBOl, through mock battls landings.^ It might 
be argued that these battle maneuvers eannot be considered 
true role-playing, as conducted in the confines of the 
classroom or office. If the definition of role-playing 
originally used In this study is accepted, however, man- 
euvers fit the definition because they call for acting out 
the parts of leaders and soldiers in battle, and the 
people concerned prepare themselves for actual sltuationa 
through the artificial sltuationa they enter. 

These early battle maneuvers were conducted s^re by 
chance than plan,^ but organized and planned battle ’’exer- 
cises" have been conducted by the navies of the world for 
years. The United States Marine Corps has conducted 
planned maneuvers regularly, and on a large scale, since 
1921.^ These latter instances, although not recognized or 

2 

Alfred Vagts, Landing Operations (Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Military Service Publishing Company, l^l+o), p, 

^ Loc Pit . 

^ Clyde 8 . Metcalf, A History of the United States 
Marine Corps (New York: q 7 !p, Putnam**T S one , 1 ^ 3 ^), p . . 
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termed ee role-playing, may furnish the earliest examples 
of planned education through the acting out of situations 
of concern to the participants. 

Early Leaders ; 

Host authorities on role-playing^ credit Doctor Jacob 
L, Horeno with the origination of the modern concept of the 
’•psycho-drama*' and “aoclo-drama," which are usually consid- 
ered the first formal educational developicentB In the role- 
playing field. Under this concept of development, the 
origin of role-playing Is found in the idea of the psycho- 
drama, as origins tad by Doctor Horeno about 

Doctor Horano was born in Bucharest, Exusanla, ^ay 20, 
1692, He became a paychlatrlet and author in Austria, and 
it was there that he first experimented with the psycho- 
drama in the treatment of mental disorders, Horeno came 
to the United States in 1927*’^ At that time he began in- 
troducing his psycho-drama technique to American medical 
authorities and educators. He lectured at Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Hew School for Social Hesearoh, experimented 
with psycho-therapy in the treatment of mental disorders 
at St, Lllxabeth's Hospital, Washington, D.C., at Sing Sing 

^ l^or example: Chase, 0£. clt .. p, 99; and, Leland ?, 
Bradford, "The Future of Supervisory Tralnlns, ** Personnel, 
July, 1945, P. 10. 

^ *^ho«a Who 3^ America. 1950. 

^ L2S.* clt • 
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prison* and he established the Psychodraisatic Institute in 
Kev York. Moreno has also written books and articles on 
his techniques. He Is the editor of Socloroetry and Group 
Faychotherapy* periodicals on aocloraetry, author of misier«> 

OU5 aionographs, and teacher-adiuinlstrator of the Feycho- 

8 

dramatic Institute (now the Moreno Institute). 

As Indicated above* most of ,^4oreno*s early work was 
directed toward healing the mentally ill through psycho- 
therapy* and his psycho-drama was primarily designed for 
that purpose. Moreno’s interests were those of a psychiat- 
rist, and his sfforts were directed along those lines. 
Doctor Moreno recognised the educational values of role- 
playing in other fields*^ and has explained his thoughts 
on the educational value of the method by promoting a 
"learning through spontaneity" theory in his writings. 

The opening of Moreno’s Psyohodramatlc Institute* In 
1957 * possibly signalled the flr»st erneral acceptance of 
the Idea and development of the psycho-drama as an educa- 
tional method. In 1957 the Institute first sponsored role- 
playing techniques on a broad scale. Students were given 

5 

Chase* 0 £. eit .. p. 99- 

9 

Jacob L, Moreno, Introduction to Psychodraraa and 
Soclodrama ^ Aiaerican Education, "edited by h. B. Haas* 

The spontaneity theory of learning is discussed in 
Chapter III, 

Miller, o£. clt.. p. 
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d«moniitrationa and taught th« necessary tcchnlqueo for Itu 
use* Theca students then went out and publlsised the pro* 
grav and the Institute. 

There were a niaaber of other leaders in the early de- 
velopment of role-playing as a training method. Many of 
these people were originally motivated through Moreno's 
efforts, but they were instrucsental in further developing 
and expanding the program. Ronald Lippi tt, Rosemary Llppitt, 
Alvin Zander, and Doctor Helen Hall Jennings are generally 
considered important contributors among the early leaders 
and developers of the techniques Involved. 

Role-Playing Today ; 

From the humble beginnings described above, role-play- 
ing has grown into a widely used tool in educational pro- 
grams. Today it is used as a teaching technique in many 
fields of endeavor. An examination of the facilities of 
the Moreno Institute indicates the growth of the original 
project, from a psychotherapy clinic to a well rounded 
educational institution in the few short years of its 
existence. The Institute now offers several fifteen-week 
courses each year. The instruction presented by Doctor 
Moreno and hie asaociatea covers the general fields of 
Human Relations Methods, Sociodrama, Soclometry, and Group 
12 

Bradford, 0 £. clt . , p. 10; and. Chase, op . clt . , 

PP» 99 . 102. 
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Leadership Techniques. Specifically, Instruction is 
given in such diversified fields as Jlursery Schools, Child 
Guidance, Public School Education, Juvenile Delinquency, 
Speech Disorders, Leadership Training, Fasdly and Marriage 
Problems, and Community and Religious Problems, The 
Institute also publishes motion pictuire training films on 
psychotherapy and psychodramas.^^ 

This increased educational concept of irolc-playing is 
by no means exclusive with Doctor JLoveno, nor confined to 
his publications or classes. He was the early leader, and 
his leadership undoubtedly contributed to the advancement 
of the teaching method, but today the uses are ao varied 
that progressive educators everywhere have adopted and 
accepted role-playing in one fora ov another. Formal educa- 
tion, from grammar school tl'irough college and adult educa- 
tion, has adopted the method and helped to advance the 
techniques involved. Informal educational programs and 
situations have also found many uses for the new tool. It 
has been used by husbands and wives to analyze and correct 
family situations, by vocational guidance groups in prepar- 
ing young people to look for jobs in industry, by parents 

Sociometry, i^ay, 1$^0, p, l60f. 

^Qcioi^etry . F«bruary-:3ay, I 9 US, P. 151 • 

Soelometry . February, 1951* Advertisement, 

16 

For a text covering role-playing in the education- 
al system see Haas, op . clt . 
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to provldo simplo answers to the everyday probleios of 
children, and by the government and Industry for many pur- 
poses. Kole-playing has been successfully used in radio 
presentations, and Is expected to become a powerful educa- 
tional technique In television. 

The military have continued their use of maneuvers as 
a primary training method for combat units. They have 
also adopted the role-playing technique In military achools. 
This is particularly true In the hlghez* level military 

schools, where senior officers sti^y many military and 

l8 

naval problems tlirough the use of role -pitying. Military 
legal schools have also used the technique for e number of 
years through the use of "mock" courts.^^ The Navy trains 
service school instructors by "experience presentations," 
which sre another form of role-playing;^® and the technique 

is often used in the selection of candidates for particular 
21 

military assignments. 

The above variety of applloations of the role-playing 
tedbnlque indicates that the method is not limited in its 

17 

Chese, 0 £. cit .. pp. 99 -IO 5 . 

For example; Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Vs. 

19 

For example: Naval Justice School, Naval isr 
College, Newport, R.I. 

20 

For example: Naval Air Technical Training Command, 
U.B. Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee. 

21 

For example: The Office of Strategic Services 
selection methods used during World War II; see "Improvisa- 
tions," Soclatry. April-August, 19ii^8, pp. 27-56. 
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ue« to c«rt«lD educational areas. The flexibility of the 
method apparently permits its use. to some degree, where- 
ever problems or ideas are to be considered by a group of 
individuals interested In learning about a particular sub- 
ject. or interested in preparing themselves to handle actual 
situations effectively. 

Development in Industry ; 

American industry has ass i ted in the development of 
the method as a training aid. The technique apparently fits 
into industrial training programs with ease, and becausa of 
the similarity betwean industrial and siilltary training 
situations, industrial devalopnent la considered of special 
importance to this study. A review of industrial applica- 
tions should, therefore, provide a better foundation for 
further study. 

Role-playing has developed rapidly in Industry during 
the last ten years. £lo Indications of its plsnned use are 
available before the start of World War IX. although un- 
plazmed use of the technique often resulted frcae the 
actions of quick thinking executives, as indicated in the 
following anecdote: 

Beck in the *50»s Joe slanklewlcs. now one of 
the leading llghta in the motion-picture field, 
was a struggling young script-writer at Paramount. 

His contract called for annual raises but when 
his firet $2^-a-week raise came due Paramount 
was in the throes of bankruptcy. Eaanual Cohen, 
the studio's vice-president, called Mankiewicz 
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in. %lth te&ra in his «yes hs reminded Joe that 
it eae the duty of every loyal Paramount employee 
to make sacrifioes, that money wasn't everythingt 
that he ought to be grateful to the etuuio for 
giving him his opportunity. His final gesture 
was to make Joe take his place at the executive 
desk. 'How you be me, struggling to save thla 
studio from ruin,* he said, *and I'll be you, 
asking to have «sy salary raised.' 

Joe shuffled the papers on the desk and glared 
at his boss. 'I'm a busy man, Sanklewlos, ' 
snapped Mankiewiox. 'You ought to know better 
than to bother me about a lousy $23 raise. You 
have it. Sow get outI» 

Joe got the raise. 22 

The earliest planned uses of role-playing In Indus- 
trial training are hidden and vague. Possibly the sales 
training progras^s of various companies furnished the first 
cases of "practice demonstration” training methods. Sales- 
manship has been taught by this method for years, and some 
present day role-playing techniques may have developed 
from such early programs. Again, it smy be that the method 
was borrowed from early military programs, possibly after 
World War I. 

Some authorities^^ credit Doctor Moreno with the for- 
mal development of role-pleylng as an Indus trial training 
aid. Moreno did make application of his techniques In 
industrial situations at the Psyehodramatie Institute as 

early as 19l|2.^^ Hla prograsm in other educational fields, 


Header's Pities t. October, 195^t quoted from Frank 
S, ifugent in cbiller's. p, 99f, 

For example: Miller, o£, clt .. p. 1;9* 
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and his principles or application of the technique, hava 
apparently had considerable influence on the aethods and 
techniques used in laany training prograsis in industry. As 
previously discussed, Moreno has been primarily interested 
in other educational areas, but his students have branched 
out and applied his teachings to their own fields of inter- 
est. ScH&e of these students, inclining Ronald Lippltt and 
Delbert C. Killer, have concentrated on industrial applica- 
tions, and their efforts have been instznimental In causing 
Moreno's techniques to be adopted for many business uses 
by industry and government. 

The problems of Industrial training that arose during 
lorld War II probably had as much to do with the develop- 
ment of role-playing In industry as any other single item. 
Training directors end personnel managers became acutely 
aware of the deficiencies in educational methods used in 
their training prograzsa. They found that methods of selec- 
tion needed Improyement, that new employees needed excessive 
indoctrination training, that new supervisors were ill 
equipped to handle their responsibilities, and that changes 
in manufacturing methods were unduly delayed by inefficient 
training programe. As a result, much thougtit was given to 
new training methods during this period, and experiments 
were conducted in many fields, rrogrcsslve train! methods 
of all descriptions were considered, discussed, and experi- 
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mented with. Hole -play Inf^ was one of the methods conaider- 
ed, and alovly began to attract attention. 

At the end of the war only a few pioneer companies had 
actually adopted the technique, but the method had created 
enough interest to warrant further attention by training 
directors and personnel managers. One early user was the 
Harwood Manufacturing Company, Eerlon, Virginia, whose pres- 
ident, Doctor Alfred J. Marrow, claims his company was the 
first to adopt role-playing for industrial use.^^ Labor 
unions also pioneered in the use of the technique in prepar- 
ing for union-management negotiations.^*^ About this tiiae 
various universities began studies of the technique for 
possible industrial application, one of the better known 
being the Massachusetts Institute of Technology study under 
the direction of Alex Oavelas, a foricer associate of Doctor 
Morrow.^^ 

Following the wap Siore and more companies experimented 
with role-playing in various business training programs. 
Students of management and organisation began to becoii^ 
acquainted with the method and to consider Its possibilities. 
However, acceptance of the technique was slow, and as late 
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' Mvcrlght, 0£. cit .. p. i|92f. 

Bug incss Keek, op . pit ., p. 9O; and, "Handling the 
Gr 1 e vance rroble»~By r.oIe -Playing, " Business teak. April 9, 
1949* P* 101 . 
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2 <) 

as 1950 a student of role-playing ^ eas able to diecowr 
only a handful of Industrial concerns using the csethod In 
their training programs. At that time, its use was so 
United that Longenecker stated, ”The uce Is confined to a 
coBqpcratlvely sc*all mmber of conpanlee. . .There is a diver- 
sity of opinion as to its possible application.**^^ However 
it was about this tine that role-playing started a rapid 
advance to Its present position In industrial training. 

Publication of the results of the programs of early 
experlRienters through business and trade periodicals, and 
realisation of the wide possibilities for use of the method 

caused role-playing to Jump ahead. The application of the 

51 

MIT studies to salesmanship training focused the atten- 
tion of many companies on the new technique. Companies 
that had based their futiire training programs on other 
methods became interested and added role-playing to their 
instruction, and new companies adopted the Idea. As a 
result, a current list of industrial users of the technique 
althoiagh still relatively limited and often experimental, 
would encompass nearly every type of business and Industry, 

and would cover many fields of usage within the training 
— 

Justin J. Longenecker, Unpublished haters Thesis, 
Ohio State University, 1990, p. I6, 

Ibid ., p. 20. 

Chase, o£, cit .. pp. IO9-IO5. 
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prograeuK of tli« uficire. 

Smagsary : 

Hole«playinp; has thus bscoms an educational tool of 
importance; its applications can now be classified into 
recognised techniques, and its uses classified accordingly. 
One such classification, found appropriate for industrial 
and icilitary application, followa: 

1. Role-playing is a conference technique for 
problem solving* 

2. Role-playing is a technique for selection. 

3. Role-playing is a training method for employ- 
ees and supervisors.” 

A suBoary of the scope and status of present day indus- 
trial uaage of the role-playing technique can be made from 
the above claasification, because the various levsls of 
management and employees have particular interests in cer- 
tain categories of the classification. Top level management 
is primarily concerned with the problem solving aspect s of 
the technique. Staff personnel are interested in the use 
of the method in employment selection. Operative executives 
are primarily interested in the application of role-playing 
to leadership development, employees want to know what to 
expect from the method when it is used in their training 

52 



Miller, o£. clt . , p. 50. 
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prQQT&ma, lAiyd oxeoutivea at all levels are Interested In 
the use or the technique for self-itaproveicent, and for the 
training of sutordinatea.^^ It la probable that these 
same claasifioationa would apply to military aituationa be* 
cause of the similarities involved. 
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CHAPTER III 



kS APPRAISAL OF EDUCATIOHAL VALUES 
USTHODUCTIOH 

Role-playing le currently enjoying considerable 
attention in educational areas. The aetiiod "caught on" 
rapidly because the responses of early experlKenters were 
enthusiastic, and the publiclaed results encouraged educa- 
tors and training directors to experinsent with the technique 
In their own programs. Sas this rapid acceptance Justi- 
fied, or should role-playing be considered as an interest 
gaining but passing fad? Continued use of the technique 
can only be justified if the foundations of the method 
are deep in the fimdamental principles of education so 
that results will be concrete and permarMint. It is the 
object of this chapter to inquire into the relationships 
between role-playing and sound educational practices to 
determine the potential educational values of the method 
when applied in a military climate. 

The scope of the chapter has been restricted to the 
consideration of educational principles concerned with the 
"learning by doing" theory, because of the preponderance 
of evidence indlcatirg tSint role-playing is primarily a 
member of the "doing" family. This assumption Is believed 
justified because authorities appear in general agreement 
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regarding the theory that considers learning by doing aa 
the key to the role-playing aiethod.^ The asauctption pro- 
vides a basis for procedure in the study, in that the 
technique will first be investigated in the ligjit of di- 
rectly applicable principles of the learning by doing 
theory, the opinions of educators considered, and then the 
practical advantages and limitations ejcpressed by training 
authorities will be weighed against the theoretical values 
discovered. 



tJDDCATIOSAL APPLICATI08 
Lcarninr by Loln;c : 

Learning has been defined as a "search for xueaning 
followed by appropriate action."^ If this definition la 
accepted, then learning Implies a change in behavior caused 
by the acquisition of knowledge, skill, and understanding. 
Mendenhall and Arismao point out that learning is activity 
that is ueeful, purposeful, and continuous, and the test 
of a theory of learning is the quality and quantity of 

3 

change la behavior that is evidenced by the learner. 
Authorities generally agree that learning by doing meeta 

^ For example 5 Allen H. Tyler, ”A Case Study of Role 
Playing," Peraonnel . September, 19UQ, pp. 136 and iip2; and, 
George C. Halsey, Tra 1 nl n^’ Lr:ployeea, p. $ 0 , 

2 

C. B. Mendenhall and K. J. Arissmn, Secondary Educa - 
tion. p, 50 . 

5 Ibid ., p. 47. 
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thlB teat through obaervtble change* in beliavlor evidenced 
«s the learner progressea. 

Educators further state that a good educational siethod 
should not only fulfill the requlrcKcnts of the definition 
of learning, which right be scconplished through poorer 
siethode, but should also provide the learner with an exper- 
ience that will create a desirable permanent reaction from 
the learning situation. Dale expressed this need sdien he 
said: 



Education must become the rich, active, per- 
sonal and adventurosoise thing it is when a father 
teaches his son how to fish, or a mother teaches 
her daughter to bake a cake, or a scout leader 
explains to youngsters how to find their way in 
the woods without a compass, or a drasuatic 
teacher coaches a play. For in all these situa- 
tions learning has motivation, clarity, and use 
to such s degree that perajancnce can almost ba 
taken for granted. It has, in addition, a train 
of other qualities — such as pleasureableness, 
emotional gratification, and a sense of personal 
accomplishment — which strongly reinforce the 
learning. 4 

Thus, learning by doing methods maj be good or bad, depend- 
ing on the circumstances. For example, the "on-the-job** 
training of an aircraft mechanic may be effective, but 
lack of the richness necessary to fill the trainee *s body 
and mind with the urge to learn more end more and enjoy 
hla labors fully. 



¥ 



Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching; , p. l8. 
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Th« objective of a role -playing prograsa la generally 
not for the purpose of developing the one best way of 
handling a situation* but rather* to Instill la the trainee 
a deeper understanding of the forces involved* so tl*at he 
attains a state of flexibility permitting hia to utilise 
his experience in xeetlng difforent kinds of situations 
appropriately and effectively.^ hduoatlooal authorities 
Indicate that role-playing approaches the desired level of 
learning, providing that tha Instruction is satisfactory* 
because the acting out of situations provides a closely 
related substitute to a real experience* so that Uie situa- 
tion becomes personal* concrete* active* and creative in 
application.^ 

The above definition of learning indicated a need for 
a continuous modification of behavior in order for learn- 
ing to be effective. Learning is most likely to be con- 
tinuous and perisanent when there is sufficient »tudent 
motivation* when purposes and values are clear, and idien 
practice* application* and use follow the original exposure 
to learning. The point Is clarified by the followltig ex- 
planation: 

^ i^rgaret L. Barron* "Role Practice In Interview 
Training," fociatry . June, 191^7# P* 19^Jf* 

For examplat Dale* 0 £. clt .. pp. l8 and 101. 

PP- 15-16. 
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Teaching often substitutes bookish, unreal, 
abstract notarial for real-lire filtuaticna. 

Learning that Is acquired mcohanlcaXly is alnost 
always forgotten, whereas rich experiences are 
almost always re ta Sued, as minora ble events in 
themselves or In the form of Intellectual deposits. 

If learning can b<^cor;e a rich experience, the 
problera of forgetting can be managed,^ 

xt this explanation la accepted. It follows that atuaent 
laotlvatlon must be provided by any instructional technique 
in order fox^ tliat technique to provide a x*loh expex'lence. 

I'he learner has definite needs and they detersilne the 
learning he acquires; most authorities agree tnat he needs 
acceptance froci his group, a sense of belonging and achieve- 
ment, emotional stability, and security;^ all of which luust 
be provided by role-playing, or any other technique, before 
it can be considered a good educatioxial method. Clear 
purposes ore also believed to be Important because, when 
purposes are known, understood, and accepted, acid are of 
Ijssiiddlate Import to tiie learner, the student develops an 
inner urge to learn.^^ Practice, application, and use 
have also been listed as necessary for continuous learning. 
The sooner learning can be put to use, and the oftener It 
is used, the higher the level of learning and the higher 
the retention of the learner. fertamency of leax»ning 

Ibid ., p, 22f, 

■" ' " 

^ Mendenhall and Arisman, o£, clt . . p. 54* 
iili** P* 51* 

Dale, ojj, clt ., p. li;. 
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does not mean "parrot like" retention of everj incident or 
problem encountered in e clasBroom. There are nan7 things 
that arc not oscentlal, such as repiemterlng a speoifio way 
to handle a leadership situation; but* rather* the aim ia 

to provide the learner with principles that will be remember* 

12 

ed and called upon for use In solving future problems. 

Moat educational authorities consider role-playing an 
excellent means of gaining permanency in learning. One 
source calls the method a good motivating technique because 
it makes the student conscious of tlie subject under consid- 
eration and of his own weaknesses there in. b'ale lists 
three ^jor values of role-playing that contribute to 
permanency: meaning, through the learner gaining an Inti- 

smte understanding of the study ;^4 therapeutic , because 
self-consciousness is reduced* arid the learner gains an 
insight into the problems and attitudes of others; coopcra - 
tlon* because students learn to work cooperatively toward 
a common goal.^^ 'These opinions indicate that it la pos- 
sible for role-playing to provide the type of rich exper- 
ience required for the continuous learning necessary in 
12 

Ibid . * p. 24, 

^**nu»>.l for Practical Development of Lesderehip 
Qualities, p. '^61 

The iiiatlotial koucation Aj^eoolatioa motion picture* 
"Hole-Playing in Human Relations Training*” notes that 
adaed meaning is gained by use of the face* rianda* and 
body as action progresses. 

Dale* o£. cit ., p. IQI4X. 
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leadership developausnt. 



The spontaneity Theory ; 

Doctor J. L. Moreno offers another theory concerning 
the educational valuea of role -playing. Moreno believes 
tliiat the real value of the laethod cocea from the epoatan- 
eoua reactions of the student aa he acts out various situa- 
tions. Ilia explanation of spontaneity shows that the idea 
is la reality an addition, or off -shoot, to the learning by 
doing theory, so that It can be considered as a part of that 
theory. Moreno explains his theory as follows : 

In the course of do inn the involvement of the 
pupil in the act is so intensive that many exper- 
iences and expresFloKE, physical and mental, re- 
main unnoticed by the subject. .. .If these activities 
are full of misdoings ho would not be able to 
correct them as he does not recall the incidents 
themselves, only in a fra^entary fashion. Tli« 
learning by doing is therefore seriously handi- 
capped by the considerable degree of relative 
sBmesla accompanying the doings. 

Here the spontaneity method comes to the rescue. 

It offers a school of training which can be 
practical. .. .In the Fpontaneity Techniques we 
have both a descriptive psychology and a process 
of learning through creativity: We have specific 

methods for obtaining release of the creative 
energies and increasing their confcrols.l6 

The spontaneous values of role-playing arc advocated 

by authorities other than ioreno and hie disciples, loctor 

.^aurice Orecnhlll, reporting on experiments conducteu at 

Luke University, stated, ’’The basic principle of the whole 

Ib 

Psychodraaa , pp, II4I, li^li, 150f* 
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plan of psychodracm la spontaneous liberation of the 
effiiotloas In relationship to the existing situation. "^7 
Stuart Chase endorsed the spontaneous values of the techni- 
que by polntlnf^ out that ”role -playing has no point if lines 
are learned in advance; a spontaneous, off-the-top-of-your- 
mlnd approach is essential. Another writer on the sub- 
ject reports; 

Spontaneity is a function of the individual, 
and occurs in a psycliodrama situation because of 
the eaaer>?«ncy natuira of this technique. . .tpon- 
taneity is an ability, and paychodram is a 
method whereby one can find out how such of the 
ability an individual has. ^'orough psychodrasia. 
too, one can increase an individual*© capacity 
for being fipontaueoue.i9 

^siQ apontancity branch of Ui6 learning by doing theory 
has eufriclcnt authority behind it to ludicate that it is 
a souiid theory, and consequently it should be Included 
among the values attributed to the role-playing technique. 



Cone of Experience ; 

The educational values of role-playing that have been 
presented in educational terininology may be difficult for 
the laymen to understand. Another approach to these re- 
qiiirementa of good learning encompasses the above points. 
T? 

"faycho-Dramatlc Play Therapy in isoriers of Child- 
hood.” Sociological Foundations of the Psychiatric Disorders 

of rhllcj'iood. ' ilov^ter. 19a*j. p.~ToV. ' 

Chase, 0 £. clt., p. 100. 

Joan ;D. Orambs, "Dynamlce of Psychodrama in the 
Teaching Situation,” Socle try, March, l^h'^* P* 590, 
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and nay be clearer, for the very reaaons of rlobneaa in 
experience swntioned above. 

Edgar Dale originated a "cone of experience** that pre- 
senta a sieiple but clear picture of experience learning. 

He created a cone, baaed on direct, purpoaeful experiences, 
which gradually tapers off to a pinnacle of purely abstract 
learning. The cone, or pyramid, as it might be adapted for 

use in a leadership development program. Is shown in Figure 
20 

The divisions of the cone are not rigid or Inflexible. 
Instead, they overlap and blend together, and parts of all 

divisions may be required in order for the learner to ac-> 

21 

quire a complete and rich learning experience. The 
theory is, however, that the best rcatilts will usually be 
obtained in areas closest to the base of the pyramid, and 
efforts should be made to utilize the divisions nearest 
the base whenever possible. 

0n*the-job experience and training form the base of 

the pyramid because they are ”learning by direct partlci- 

22 

pation with rasponaibility for the outcome.** It is 
generally accepted that "individuals learn best through 
firsthand experience, **^^ and what experience can be more 

2(5 

Dale, 0 £. cit .. Chapter IV contains a description 
of the cone ae applied to general education. 

p. 57. 

IMd., p. 57f. 

Mendenhall and Arisman, o£. cit .. p. 62. 
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FIG. I 

THE PYRAMID OP LtJLRSISO— AS APPLItD TO LEADERSHIP TRAIKIKG 
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direct than practical on»the~Job experlonctsT The greatest 
difficulty with the direct Bethode comefi fron the high cost 
of learning Blstalcea In actual situations. It la usually 
»ore economical to educate students under lees trying and 
costly conditions. 

Role-playing, as a method of dramatic participation, 
la a BWBber of the first division above the bare. Dramatic 
participation allows the student to get as close as possible 
to realities that cannot effectively be reached firsthand. 

The student does the next best thing, without penalty for 
errors, in participating in reconstructed experiences. A 
distinction should be made between participation in dramati- 
cal situations and mere observation. Observation Is a 
passive aid and belongs closer to the top of the pyramid. 

Demonstrations and discuBsions are passive measxires, 
but have their legitimate place in most educational pro- 
grams. It should be noted that most advocates of the role- 
playing technique suggest utilisation of the method In 
conjunction with conference training or discussion mestlngaf^ 

The remainder of the divisions of the pyramid approach 

the atstract as they near the top, and the final stage of 

verbal symbols brings word ’’designations that have no re- 

25 

Dale, op. clt., p. 56. 

25 

For example: the Harwood Ssnufacturlng Company, see 
Modern Indus try. July, 1948, p. 70. 
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aeaablance to Uie ofajecta or idt&B tor which they 4»tan<l."^^ 
For exaasple, the word "forcefulnesa** aight be used In 
leaderahlp training, but by Itsolf it conveys no meaning to 
the learner if he has not acquired the experience necessary 
to put the word into useful action* 

Pupgsary : 

In sumary, educational authorities apparently believe 
that role-playing has a legitizaate place on the educational 
scene. They indicate their acceptance by advocating Its 
use in mny fields, based principally on their opinions of 
the advantages of the technique, which they believe stem 
frora observance of the fundamental principles involved in 
learning by doing. 



PRACTICAL APPRAISAL 



Training; Practices : 

With the roots of role-playing apparently well ground- 
ed in sound educational principles, the attitudes of 
practicing training authorities toward the technique are 
of importance. 

^fc’hy do industrial concerns and sdlltary organizations 
concern thsciselvee with training methods and educational 

26 

^ Lale, 0 £. cit., p. i|6. 
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theories? The answer to this question apparently comes 
1‘rora the realization of intelligent management that it must 
train employees and executives, whether formal training is 
conducted or not.^^ This conclusion is made by prog;reeaive 
organisations because they have found that on-the-job learn- 
ing operates as a training program, at a relatively hig> 
cost, whether planned and controlled by management or not. 
They are also convinced that training is mandatory for any 
organisation because the executives of the organisation must 
train their subordinates in order to fulfill their super- 
visory rciponalbilities.^^ Intelligent rasnagement prefers 
to receive the msxlsiixm benefits for its training dollars 
through planned programs, so management strives for train- 
ing that utilises the most efficient techniques, and con- 
sequently gives the highest performance return at a reason- 
able cost. 

rrograesive management alms for methods that will 
develop in the learner the ability to "think for hlmaelf." 
The training director attempts to create a desire to learn 
in the operative or executive employee; and he utilises 
active rather than passive measures to accomplish this, 

— ^ 

Michssl J. Juoius. Personnel Management (Chicago: 
Richard b. irwln, 1951), p. 2^, 

28 

Kenneth B. Haas §nd Claude H. Ewing, Tested Train- 
ing Techniques, p, 5* 
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beoaua* experience h«a ehown that atlialta reeent learnlnij 
from sor.eone else throun-h detailed Instructions, reciting 
or demons tra tin/ back, and memorizing details, rtodern 
program# are therefore planned »o that the learner’# activ- 
ity while under instruction closely approximates the 
activity of his present or future Job, in order that the 
learner will b© able to begin productive work as soon after 

29 

completion of tlie training as possible. 

This objective of training furnishes raanapement with 
an incentive to search for new and more efficient educa- 
tional methods, and modern programs iiave benefited from 
the progression from verbal and written instruction, through 
visual aids, and Into the demonstration and discussion 
fields of learning. The conference group tec nlque Is 
generally considered the most efficient comiaonly used 
method for executive development today, although the 
lecture, movie, and demonstration are all blended into an 
effective whole in well balanced programs. 

The desirability of Including E»>re '*aotlve’' measures 
In training programs, and the necessity for continually 

Halsey, Tralnlnp; Lroployees, pp. I8, 25, snd 29. 

harl 0 . Plenty, Killiam S. McCord, and Carlos A. 
Effereon, Tralniapr Employees and Mana^riers . p. l 6 l. 
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adding variety and interest to classroom work,"^ have led 
to the inclusion of active techniques in many modern pro- 
grams. The need for active learner participation In 
practical training programs stems from the main defect of 
the conference or discussion methods, in that activities 
arc "talked about" rather than actually "doing." The dis- 
cussions help undere tending, but lack the ability to trans- 
mit behavior skills to the job. 

Role-playing, as an active technique, has been recom- 
mended to training men as one method of correcting this 
discrepancy in the development of operatives and execu- 
tives. The technique has been added to many types of skill 
training courses where human relationships are involved, 
especially in human relatione and leadership programs, in 
an attempt to furnish the learners practical experience 
to activate the knowledge acquired through other mediums. 

Methods of Employiaent ; 

A concensus of the uses of role-playing in practical 
training programs indicates a fairly uniform pattern of 

Grace Graham and Catherine Harty, "Group iiethode 
in ROC(«f) Classes." Naval Tralnln?t Bulletin. November. 

1951» P. 22. 

Alex fsvelas, "Role-Playing and Management fraln- 
Sociatry. June. 19U7» P» 
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employment. The average training director becomes ac- 
quainted with the method throu^ profcsalonal publlcatione, 
periodicals, or hears of It at conventions, and, after a 
preliminary investigation he decides to use the technique 
on a trial basis. 

Role-playing la often adopted as an Interest gaining 
feature, to be used as an addition to the conference, 
discussion, or case methods of Instruction; as such. It Is 
normally used ss a wedge to Introduce a new subject st a 
training session. It is also used to emphasize points 
brought out through other methods, or to clear up contro- 
versies that arise during a meeting. Another method of 
employment call a for role-playing to follow one of the more 
passive measurea to determine results of the earlier dis- 
cussions or to provide a period of "doing" for the applica- 
tion of earlier learning. At the other extreme, the method 
la used as the foundation of group meetings, with discus- 
sions merely amplifying end clarifying points brou^^t out 
during the skits. 

Some organisations restrict the use of the method to 

35 

The pattern die cussed la not a selected program from 
any particular company or the recommendation of any one 
authority or group of authorities on role-playing. It la 
Intended as s representative sample of ways of employing 
the technique, taken from reports of actual users in diver- 
sified fields. Reports of individual programs are available 
in many of the publications listed In the bibliography. 
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rirstllne euporvlBor*#, but othera incorporate it into 
executive training at all level*, IV-om the board of direct* 
ora to the loweat aupervleor. The varied uses apparently 
indicate considerable riexibility in the technique, aa the 
user* have applied the method in Buiny ways with consider- 
able success. 

The characteristics of individual programs vary as 
widely aa the uses, so that decisions regarding applica- 
tion usually depend on the objectives of the training or the 
opinion of the instructor. An examination of a specific 
program may disclose the use of any or all of the following, 
all of which have been used with reportedly good results: 

Prepared fklts : Live or recorded, prepared 

ana renaarsed skits designed to establish a 
receptive atmosphere in the classroom. 

?.* ffara-Ups I JPrepatory discussions conducted by 
the conference leader to establish a receptive 
mood in the learners. 

Situations : Prepared, but unrehearsed, 

skits. 'These are considered especially effective 
in introducing a subject or in testing the 
effectiveness of prior learning. The student 
actors may, or may not, be given prior notifica- 
tion of the role they are to portray. 

I 4 .. Impromptu Situations ; Spur of the moment situa- 
tions, usually set up as a result of discussions 
In progress, or for the purpose of emphasizing 
a point. 

3* Hole Reversals ; Actors on© cliaracter 

aifici taen reverse roles in order to gain an in- 
sight into the problesas and attituaes of others. 

Recordings ; Recordinga are made of the 
skits, and are later used for eelf-development 
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of the learner or for group dlecueeion purpoacs, 

7. Motion Pictures ; Motion picture* can be used In 
subsequent dlscuselons to point out Bjannerlsirie 
and raotlona of consequence. 

8. Multiple Situations ; The group Is divided Into 
small groups and nuiccroua skits are conducted at 
the same time in order to obtain a hl^rher degree 
of participation. This is usually ueed In con- 
junction with sound recordings, so that dis- 
cussions can be undertaken on comtr.on ground. 

9. Problem Solving ; Day to day problems introduced 
by members of the group from their current dally 
problems. These usually Involve preparations for 
the handling of an actual critical situation 
within the organisation. 

Repeat Performances ; Following a discussion of 
a skit, new actors may be selected to attempt 
a perfected performance, or the original partici- 
pants may re-enact the scene. 

Results ; 

The appllcatione of role-playing In practical training 
situations although varied, have, nevertheleaa. brought 
comparable results. Tho initial reactions of training 
authoritiea vary from complete rejection to enthusiastic 
wholehearted acceptance. Perhaps a more representative 
and objective reaction than most was expressed by C. H. 
Broaded. of the Fisher Flouring Mills. Beattie, when he 
reported: 



Results so far achieved indicate that further 
study and experimentation should be very valuable 
and worthwhile. It Is our Intention to continue 
with this method to see If we cannot further en- 
hance the value which we can receive from It. 54 

TT 

”A statement on the Practical Application of Eole- 
Playlng as a Training Device." Soclometry , February, 1951# 
P. 70. 
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Tho various experiment© lead to certain ooncluaions 
by Uie users. Their reports of resultant values are often 
vague because the i»esults of human relations programs are 
often not readily visible, since such programs do not deal 
with concrete subject matter. Students have difficulty 
in explaining what they have learned, although they belle va 
they "understand better," and It is evident that they be- 
come aware of the value of "attitudes" in handling particu- 
lar altuatlons.^^ 

Some concrete results have been reported and are of 
value to the prospective user of the method. One company 
reports that a controlled experiment showed a 2ljjS production 
increase for employees working under role-playing trained 

supervisors, against a increase for employees under 

36 

supervisors trained by i»ore passive methods. however, 
another controlled experiment, corjducted with WAVE Officer 
Candidates at the Great Lakes Naval Training Center, failed 
to show significant increases in learning from the use of 
group methods, including role-playing, although the experi- 
ments did indicate that the technique promoted a high 
degree of student interest in comparison with the Interest 
shown in the same subjects by controlled student groups, 
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The results of other experisients verify this Increa&e In 
student Interest, both from Instructor observation and 
student reports. One student oomxaented, really felt 
as if I «as handling an actual case,** and another was 
elated because he felt he was "really doing original 
thinking. 

Reports Indicate that student Interest pays -off be- 
cause It loads to efficient training in a shorter length 
of time, and this in turn to lower training costs. One 
sales training program has reportedly reduced training 
costs from 11500 to $.2000 per esan to $250 by raplacing 
orthodox training with role-playing.^^ A valuable by- 
product to management has been reported because of the 
added leadership skill and knowledge gained by conference 
loaders 

Reports of results indicate that groups have, at 
least to some degree, benefited from the predicted educa- 
tional values discussed In the earlier section on theory. 
For example, there are frequent reports of learning to 
"do** as well as **know**; students have been reported as 
learning to help themselves and help each other; executives 

J3 

harold V/olosln, **Teachlng Personnel .dmini strati on 
by Rolo-riaylng, ** Personnel Jo\a*nal, July-A gust, 19ib3, 

P. 109 . 
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lialsey. Training Employees , p. 6. 
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have reportedly gained poise and celf-aeeurance; flaws In 
the learners* conduct have been uncovered; public speaking 
has been ixaproved tlircuf^ the use of recording systens; 
basic attitudes .ave been Inproved; rd stakes that could 
have been eapcnoivo on the job have been prevented by show- 
ing the ri^t and wrong way to handle aituatlons; and, 
further training needs have been diagnosed through group 
discussions . 

Reports indicating disadvantages and llcdtatlons of 
the educational values of role-playing have also been pub- 
lished. Users have found that poor or "ducib” students 
have been unable to profit from too Instruction when in 
groups with better students; the eabarr&sement and rigidity 
of stucents has blocked learning on occasion; some experl- 
isente have failed because of a feeling of "child 'a play" on 
the part of the atudents; and, groups have been reported 
that became eo involved in the plays that they lost sight 
of the training objectives. 

Training autooritles who have weighed these advantages 
and liisitations generally agree that the combination of 
role-playing and subject material has been more effective 
than either siethoa would have been by itself, and believe 
that a combination of both la estexitiel to a poou overall 
training program. 
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SUili£ARy 

Th« th«oretical educational value# of drax&atio partlc- 
Ipatlon have been tested by practical training directors 
in hard-boiled, efficient, practical training aituations 
In industry and the Biilitary. These training men were 
interested In results that would show quality, speed, inter- 
est, and flexibility. Their reports appear to Justify tlie 
claiioa Busde for the educational values of role-playing by 
educators, and the reports thus open the door for a con- 
tinued uae of role-playing as a primary technique in execu- 
tive training. 

Training men have imposed limitations and restrictions 
on the use of the technique because they have discovered 
weaknesses that prevent its unlimited employment. In 
general, they consider role-playing as another valuable 
training method, to be used In conjunction with other val- 
uable techniques, mainly to provide the "doing** considered 
essential In efficient training. Under these conditions, 
role-playing is generally oonaldered a valuable and useful 
educational tool, featuring the quality, speed, interest, 
and flexibility required in training programs designed for 
executive development. 

The method, then, appears sound in theory for military 
application, and the practical results obtained in military 
and Industrial experiments pz*ovide an indication that slmi- 
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lar results may be expected from application in the InfoinBal 
training atmosphere of the local military command. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE JOB OF m GROUP LEADER 
lOTRODUCTIOH 

The problem under consideration In this study, as la 
the case with any problem, can only be solved if the major 
obstacles Involved have been eliminated or reduced to an 
extent that will allow the accomplishment of objectives. 

It is the purpose of thin chapter to locate the obntaclee 
involved in the utilisation of role-playing as an informal 
training technique, and to die cover means for reducing or 
eliminating those obstacXea, 

Role-playing is apparently a sound educational method 
and an effective training tool, provided that classes are 
conducted in an efficient manner, and that the learners 
are properly motivated. These obstacles can be classified 
as problems connected with the job of the group leader of 
a program because the leader ia the man responsible for 
the preparation for learning, the conduct of the training 
seaaioi a, and the learning that results. Because of the 
importance of the instructor in the success of the method 
in training sltuationa, this chapter has been devoted to 
a study of the problems connected with role-playing leader- 
ship. 
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The flret section considers the problems connected 
with the selection end training of good leaders, especially 
as applied to military organizations at the oormand level. 
This is followed by a section that dlacueses problems con- 
cerned with the students themselves, including who should 
be trained and what should be learned. The actual job of 
the instructor in conducting a leedership course utilizing 
role-playing as a primary ti’aining method is covered in 
the third section, end the reports of users and the results 
of experimentation are used to furnish specific hints and 
cautions for a role-playing director. 

Research for this chapter initially consisted of a 
review of the literature available. However, the scope 
of the problem and the diversified opinions expressed by 
leading authorities, indicated that actual experience was 
necessary in determining the job of the group leader in a 
military climate. As a result, a case study was conducted 
with students enrolled In the Kaval Reserve Officers' Train- 
ing Corpa unit at the Ohio State University. The result- 
ant conclusions, within limits of the study, formed a 
criteria for Judgment on disputed points and for verifica- 
tion or rejection of opinions expressed by the various 
authorities who had written on the subject. 

SELECTION AND Tr.AININO 

Before investigating the job of the role-playing group 
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some attention muat be paid to the eelaotlon and 
training of competent adult level teaohera. The subject 
haa been covered by means of a review of opinions of in- 
dustrial training authorities, and those opinions have 
then been applied to the military situation as it exists 
at the local comasand level, 

Who Should Teach? 

The first problem in selection and training of in- 
structors is concerned with the qualifications nsoessary 
for a good indua trial or military teacher. There is a 
diversity of opinion x’egarding the qualifications needed. 
Some training authorities believe that teaching is a pro- 
fession that can only be effectively perfonaed by pro- 
fessional men; teachers who srs familiar with the subject 
material, know how to teach it, and want to teach it.^ 
Planty, KcCord, and Lff arson point out that there are no 
simple devices or short training programa which will make 
such a complex activity easy for the average professional 
business man. They feel that the necessary ability is 

part of the art and science of teaching and can seldom be 

2 

expected from specialists in other fields. They further 
emphasise the advantages of using pi'ofcsslonal trainers 

Plenty, McCord, and Efferson, op . cit . . p. i;5» 
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by Indlcai-ing timt nonprofesalonals cannot be. turned into 
profesalonal caliber teachers by ofrering them a few ten 
or twenty or even hundred hour courses in teaching*^ 

The other extreme is presented by authorities who be- 
lieve that all practical adult level training should be 
conducted by operating executivea, on the theory that 
"training is an integral part of the management function 
and cannot be easily delegated. The proponents of this 
theory believe that the trainer does not need to be a pro- 
fessional teacher; he Is a trainer by the very nature of 
his job — people work for him, and he must train those 
people.^ ^clln and McHenry point out that "it has been 
found that good supervisors almost invariably make good 
leaders when trained in conference techniques and after 
some practice." They believe the underlying reason for 
this lies In the fact that the characteristics of a good 
instructor are Identical with those required of a good 
7 

supervisor. 

A tliird opinion on the "who should teach" problem is 

based on a middle of tlie road policy In an attempt to 

5 

, iMl** P* ^*5* 

4 

Eavelaa, o£. olt .. p. I 9 I. 

^ Haas and i;wlng, o£. cit .. p. 2 , 

6 

Conference Leader Training, p. I?* 

Loc . cit . 
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utilize the advantages offered by both the profeaslonal 
teacher and the executive. Authorities reccwsunendlng this 
approach believe that professionals may be necessary for 

the introduction of a new training technique, and for the 

8 

instruction of supervisors in teaciiinc methods; but, they 

also believe that the line executive is capable of conducting 

a normal program, and they recognize the advantages tlmt may 

accrue to the trainer himself, because of his experiences 
o 

in teaching. Thcee authorities view the role of the pro- 
fossloncl trainer as one of consultation; they believe he 
should help loaimgement to plan, organize, and control the 
program, but that he should not enter directly into the 
training phase. 

The problem of instructor selection in the military 
has been answered by the establishment of definite policies 
in the various branches of the armed forces. The Harlne 
Corps, for example, states that one of the primary ob- 
jectives of training programs will bo that of preparing 
the trainee for later duty as an instructor This atti- 
tude has developed because a basic philosophy of military 
n 

For example* John M. Pfiffner, The Supervision of 
Feraonnel (Jiew York? Prentice -Ha 11, 195 IT, P* 

^ For example: Ealsey, Tratninp; Fg’.ployees. p. 6. 

Eavelas, op . cit .. p. 191 » 

Marine Corps General Order 85, paragraph 
21^. January, 1951* 
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leadership says, "Svory officer le a teacher. The greater 
his proficiency as a teacher, the greater hie efficiency 

es an officer. This hac been true In all armies and for 
12 

oil time.” Therefore, philosophy and policy dictate tiie 
course of action necessary In establishing role -play int as 
a leadership training technique In military circles. Quali- 
fied teachers ai*e often available, and they may be called 
upon to Introduce the technique end to prepare Billltary r.en 
as trainers, but most. If not all, of the classroom In- 
struction will necessarily be performed by officers from 
the organizations Involved. 

Tralnlnr Instructors : 

After instructors have been selected for a training 
program, they must be taught appropriate and efficient 
training methods for clasi^room use. The first important 
step is to determine what and how such the prospective 
instructors must learn before entering the classroom. This 
can be accomplished by (1) determining the abilities 
necessary to conduct an effective role-playing program, 

(2) by measuring the present abllltlts of the prospective 
trainers, and (5) by measuring the dlffei*encc between these 
elements • 

Fole-playlng instruction consists primarily of teach- 
15 

L. A. Pennington, E. B. Hough, Jr., and H. %. Case, 
The Payoholory of Military Leadership (Kew lork: Frentlce- 

hsXl, l9h>j, p.“f. 
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Ing methods concerned with conference and discussion lead- 
ership, but it is also concerned with special techniques 
appll cable to the method exclusively. The would-bc In- 
atx*uotor laust be given special attention; even qualified 
teachers must learn the additional techniques involved 
before they can hope to obtain satisfactory results, Host 
military officers have been exposed to teaching altuatlons, 
and their abilities will differ in proportion to their 
past experience and personal abilities . Each group would 
have to be considered separately to determine their needs 
l)ofore setting up a definite program to qualify the officers 
for role-playing leadership. Some authorities have euggest- 
ed that the acasvireerient can be undertaken through the uae 
of role-playing situations, and the subsequent Instruction 
designed to eliminate the deficiencies noted. 

Users of role-playing report excellent results In 
developing instructors for mny educational programs through 
the use of role-playing itself, Tli© U, S. Navy schools 
for instructors employ the practice demonetisation technique 

15 

Tyler, o£, cit .. p. l42, 

ll; 

Chris Argyrls, Role - Playing In Action, p, 5, reports 
the use of role -playing In practice teaching in such diver- 
sified Industrial fielde as lathe and drill press operation, 
drafting, and mathansatlca . The Nstlonal £-ducatlon Associa- 
tion haa trained teachers in the use of role-playing through 
the use of the method Itself; they have produced a film, 
®Role-Playlng In Human Relations Training, ” for this piu*- 
poae. 
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as the primary training tool in the preparation of future 

navy instructors for teaching assignments in many varied 

flelds.^^ Alox tavelae, of il.I.T.* has experimented with 

the development of role-playing leaders, and reports s 

Attempts to train individuals to direct role- 
playing yield very questionable results when re- 
liance is placed on lectures, demonstrations, 
and trainers* manuals. Experience indicates what 
should have been self-evident: that the directing 

of role-playing can best be taught by the us© of 
role-playing Itself. 

Bavelae alao indicates that formal claaeea for the develop- 
ment of instructors are not essential, if the future 
directors have adequate teaching ability in other methods 
and a good general background. He reports that one group 
of plant managers, who were using the technique for self 

developnent. spontaneously began using the method with 

17 

their own subordinates with excellent results. ‘ 

These experiences indicate that, regardless of pre- 
vious experience, leaders can usually become proficient 
role-playing directors by leading role-playing sessions. 

If this is true, an atteoq?t to introduce the technique 
in a oomartand situation would require: (1) A measurement 

15 

A visit by the author to the Haval Air Technical 
Training Coassand. Meiiphis. Tenn.. showed that graduates 
of the instructors' school were being utilised in all 
aviation technical fields, and in general background 
courses as well. 

16 

Bavelas, o£. clt .. p. I 90 . 

17 
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of the present teaching abilltlea of the group and a sur- 
vey of their general leadership experience, and (2) a 
series of role-playing sessions especially designed to 
qualify each student as a future classroom leader In the 
technique. The introductory sessions of a series would be 
designed to brli^ members of the group up to the desired 
teaching level. Each officer should roughly acquire a work- 
ing ability and knowledge of the subject comparable to the 
material discussed in the remaining sections of this chapter. 

THE STUDENTS 

The role-playing instx'uctor, once selected and trained, 
must consider his prospective student group before actually 
commencing classroom instruction. He must loarn the needs 
of the students, develop motivation, loarn to build effect- 
ive student groups, and determine the type of subject 
BHiterlal that will be appropriate for the group’s use. 

Student iiSotivatlon t 

One training authority has stated that no training 
program has ever amounted to anything unless the students 

were sold on It, either at its Inception or shortly there- 
in 

after.-’-® This statement indicates the importance of 

Alfred K. Cooper, Employee Training, first edition 
(New York: SIcGraw-Klll tk>ok Comi>any, 1^42)7 P* 53* 
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ftudent motivation to th« teacher. He must learn to what 
extent the atudenta ere initlallf motivated to le; rn« and 
he nuet know how to increase and/or maintain that motiva- 
tion. 

It haa often been asaumed that military leader* end 
industrial executives are emug end over -confident in their 
abilities, and that they resist training. Experience has 
shown that this Is not the case; somewhat surprisingly, it 

haa been foiand that leaders do realise their shortcooiincs 

19 

and want to Improve themselves through training. It can 
be assumed, then, that a group will have initial intere.«t, 
although it may not be evidenced by their behavior. The 
Instructor must attempt to draw this interest into the open, 

through learning students* ”felt needs,” and then concen- 

20 

tratlng early training on those needs. 

It has been said that "Interest Is the sparkplug that 

21 

starts the machir.cry of learning." The role-playing 
director apparently has a valuable interest gaining asset 
St his disposal in the method Itaelf, but this interest 
gaining feat -re can fall flat If the instructor falls to 
carry out each part of every session with sest ard thorough- 
ness. Interest and motivation must be a continuing process 


"Highlights for the Executive," from Company Pro - 
grams of Executive Development . Studies In Personnel Policy, 
No. l07”(Sew "Vork: hVtiorial Industrial Conference Board, 1950)* 

Bevelas, op . cit p. 186, 

2 ^ 

Haas and Lwing, oo, cit . . p. 73* 
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in order for the program to bo effective. The Instructor 
can hold, and even increase, the initial interest sparks 
by: 

1. Selecting "live” sitmtious, for which there 
is apparent need and understanding; 

2. Making it clear that the subject is important 
by citing cases and problems; and, 

5. Keeping the sessions "on the beam" through 
control of discussions.^^ 

Student Oroupin-y t 

Effective grouping of students into honu^geneous classes 
is generally a factor in developing and laalntaining student 
s^tlvstlon and Interest* On the surface it might appear 
that a vertical grouping would allow a better interchange 
of ideas, but restricted communications and the more press- 
ing need of solving problems of immediate importance to the 
students discourage vertical grouping. Experience has 
shown that persons with like responsibilities and persons 
with approximately the same rank make the best student 
groups. In addition to restricted discussion, there is a 
factor that almost prohibits the use of vertical grouping; 
the junior officer, s second lieutenant for example, cannot 
possibly put himself into the shoes of a four star general 

22 

Haclin and Mcxlenry, 0 £. cit . . p. lb. 

Ronald Xiippitt and Leland P. liiradford, "Hole 
Flaying in Supervisory Training," Personnel . May, 19^6# 
p. 366. 
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and undaratand how that man feela. Tha top commander and 
hi a poaitlon are in reality no more than a symbol to tha 
young leader just starting up tha executive ladder. Occa- 
sional vertical grouping may be desirable in order for the 
junior man to understand hla relationships with the **top 
bras8«" or to start hla thinking toward ultimate objectives, 
but it is not believed advisable as a general rule. 

A three or four level training program la usually con- 
sidered desirable in an organization. In a large siilltary 
command this might include a grouping of high ranking unit 
commanders, another of staff personnel, and a third of 
junior officers within the squadrons or battalions of the 
organization. Each of these groups has objectives peculiar 
to its particular ststus| the top oommandera are primarily 
interested in problem solving; the staff group in both 
problem solving and self-development for future assignments; 
and the junior officers in general executive development,^ 
although elements of both problem solving and development 
enter into the training plans of all the groups. Lippi tt 
and Bradford aiiggest that the desired uzKierstsnding of 
the other fellow's feelings and problems can a till be 
soGomplished by these horizontally separated gi’oups. They 
advocate the use of mimeographed notes on each session, 

aj 

Miller, o£, clt . . p. 50* 
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wnlch woxild be exchanged between groups, thus creat5.n3 an 
additional channel of cocuauai cations Vfhere practical, 
an occasional vertically grouped session might be advisable 
to personalise the relations between levels and to indicate 
the continued backing of top management. 

The Subject Matter : 

The primary interests of the various strata of learn- 
ers suggests the subject matter with which the teacher 
should be concerned; problem solving, insight, and the 
principles of leadership. Each of these should be applied 
through appropriate situations to the primary functions of 

26 

all executives: planning, organising, and controlling. 

Situations can be drawn from the past experiences of the 
students themselves, from the incidents that arise in 
their day to day work experiences, or hypothetical situa- 
tions can be utilised. The groups could and probably 
should utilise "experience” situations to the extent of 
their experiences, but hypothetical caaea could be called 
upon when the experience level of the group Is low, or 

— 25 

Lippltt and Bradford, o^. git., p. 560. 

26 

Davis, o£. cit .. p. l^ihf. 

27 

* Actual situations from day to day experiences are 
probably tne only answer to problem solving conferences. 

Top managers, in particular, would not be willing to use 
hypothetical cases— they are busy men, concerned with 
Important everyday problems that must be solved now . 
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whon It is deslr«d to put across a particular point. 

In the selection of problem or training areas it is 

generally recommended that the suggestions coae from the 

students themselves. One method that has been suggested 

calls for the instructor to utilise an early meeting for 

the purpose. He encourages the group to list the reasons 

why they are not able to operate at full efficiency on their 

Jobs. This listing provides student motivation and creates 

group interest. The list is usually long, but can be re<> 

duoed by grouping the complaints into general olaaslflca- 

tions, which can be drawn upon for suitable action sltiia- 

28 

tions. Other suggested methods of situation selection 
include the ^ule of questionnaires, student panel sxigreatlons, 
and selections by the group leader. The latter may be the 
only satisfactory method available when dealing with low- 
experience groups. 

A few cautions are necessary in the selection of situa- 
tion a. Hole-playing is sometimes used for therapy, but 
this requires the talente of a trained speoialist atKi is 
beyond the capabilities of the average instructor 
Another danger reeulte from the use of situations that are 
based on problems which are beyond the authority of the 

group. This scay catme unhappy feelings within the group; 

- 

Llppltt and tradford, 0 £. cit .. p. 366f, 

29 

Argyris, o£, cit . . p* 2. 
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the objective io not "problem changing" or "problem crea- 



In any seaaion the principlea of leadership should be 
brought out and emphasised. As noted in the chapter con- 
cerned with educational values, the particular situation 
under consideration la only of importance at the moment, 
but the application of sound principles determines the long 
run values of the instruction. Insight of the other fel- 
low *a feelings Is also of importance to every group in 
order for the students to understand why the other sum re- 
acts in the way he does in a particular situation, 

In general, the subject matter required for a program 
will depend upon the leadership development policy in 
effect. The actual selection of situations depends upon 
the experience level of the group, the problem that is 
under consideration, the principles that the leader de- 
sires to emphasise, and the time available for preparation 
and presentation. The governing principles would be that 
the material must either consist of a real life situation, 
or must be as nearly like a real life situation as possible 
that it must be appropriate for the group concerned; and, 
that it must involve the actions and/or verbalisations of 



tion, " but rather "problem understanding,"^^ 



people. 




Ibid ., p. 21. 
Ibid ,, p. 6. 
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TKACHIMa ROLE-PLAYING 



The eiiallarlty between the role of the role-playing 
director and the leader of a conference or dlacuealon type 
group has been mentioned in connection with the ti'aining 
of future teachers. The similarity is even more apparent 
in the conduct of claaees. It is the opinion of many of 
those who have used the role-playing technique, however, 
that there are additional important elements connected with 
the trainer's role; elements that cause the method to be 
more difficult to handle effectively. 

The job of the conference or discussion leader has been 
the subject of many studies, and there are a number of texts 
available that adequately deal with the eubjeot.^^ For that 
reason, the parts of the teacher's job that parallel those 
of a conference group leader have not been covered in detail 
in this study. The additions to the leader's job, those 
that are peculiar to the use of role-playing, and variances 
from norrral conference or discussion group leadership tech- 
niques, have been considered under three of the major phases 
of the teacher's Job: Preparation and Planning, Conduct of 

Sessions, and Follow-up. The hints and cautions listed are 





alaclln and McHenry's Conference Leader Training . 
Mussman and McFee's Technlguea of Conference Leadership 
recommended for a clear and compete explanation of thii 
portion of the role-playing director’s job. 
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a result of a concensus of the literature available » and 
concluslonc, within limits of the study, developed from the 
results of the K.R.O.T.C. case study conducted on the Job 
of the role-playing leader* 

Preparation and Planning ; 

The preparation and planning phase is concerned with 
the establishment and clarification of lesson objectives, 
limiting the scope of discussions, and with the progress of 
thought fro® one phase of the topic to another. Role- 
playing instructors warn that the method Is in no way a time 
aavar or subatltute for good teaching. They have found that 
caraful preparation and planning are essential to success. 
The primary considerations of the phase Include the planning 
of physical arrangements, the outline of sessions, and the 
selection of situations. 

Physical arrangements t In addition to the rules of 
conference leadership, the role-playing director muet pay 
attention to the following: 

1. Normal olass aize should be from twelve to 
fifteen, with outer limits of eight to twenty. 
Additional atudenta retard participation and 
dlacusslon, fewer limit the variety of Infornsa- 
tlon, viewpoints, and experiences available. 

An exception would be in sessions concerned 
with problem solving, where as few as two 
students can effectively use the technique. 



u 
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Mussman and McFee, 0 £. clt . 
Graham and Harty, 0 £* clt . . 
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2. Conference end dlacuseion group* recommend that 
meetings last from one-half hoxir to two houra. 
Experience in role-playing haa ahowi that aucceaa- 
ful results have been obtained within those limits, 
but that ahorter periods ar© only satisfactory 
for problem solving or for short impromptu situa- 
tions. Classes should ordincrlly last from one- 
and-one-half to two hours. Student fatigue and 
loss of interest are dangers in the longer 
periods. 55 Perhaps the determining factor should 
be the situation itself. 

5. Most authorities believe that classes should not 
meet oftener than once a weeJc or biweekly. They 
suggest that monthly meetings are to be preferred 
rather than dally. This pattern la apparently 
advisable because frequent repetitions seem to 
cause a loss of student interest. Groups con- 
cerned with problem solving may violate this 
restriction because student interest la assured 
by the nature of the problems being considered. 

The problem type sessions can be held as often 
as vital problems arise, daily or hourly if 
ne cessary. 

ij.. The instructor must plan his use of the method; 
he must know when to use it, and when other 
methods would be better suited for his purposea. 

An experienced student group which is familiar 
with the technique learns to recognise suitable 
situations, but in many instances the introduction 
must be planned ahead or noted during discussion 
periods. The National Training Laboratory of the 
NEA suggests that role-playing be used when a 
situation meets the following conditions; 

(a) The scene should reveal or deal with a valid 
problem in human relations. 

(b) The problem should be clear, single, and 
specific; it should never Include related 
problems • 

(c) It should be one the group is capable of 
acting out; i .e. , one In which the players 



In this connection, it has been found that situa- 
tions should not be "left in mid-air" between class seaslona 
because of the Ipsa in student interest. 
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ccn under»tand how the ciieractera mlpht feel, 
end will be lacaningrul to the audience.*® 

The outline ; The leader of a role-playing claaa ia 
Interested in student action in the olaasrooin. he, like the 
conference leader, ia attempting to "pull out" learning 
rather than to "pour it in."^^ Hla outline ahould corres- 
pond to that of the conference leader, but ahould be more 
flexible in order to allow for "retakes" or the adoption of 
improi^tu sklta during the Doetlngs. The general prepara- 
tion outline ahould include: 

1. Statement of objectives of the aesaion. 

2. Setting up the role-playing altuatlona. 

3. The acting Itself. 

Notea for the development of dlaeueaion. 

5« hotcB for the concluding remarks. 



Conduct of f easlona : 

In the classroom the instructor must be continually on 
hi a toes. It ia In this phase of the teacliinp job that the 
teacher utlliaing dramatic presentations must not only dem- 
onstrate hla ability aa a competent discussion group leader, 
but must alao add something new; he muat become a "producer," 
"director," and often a "playwright." The conduct of 
' 3o , 

Quoted in Bert and rrancea Strauss, i»ew »>ays to 
T^ettsr igte tings, p. 103 * 
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Maclln and siclienry, op . clt . , p. 1+8, 
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aesslona phase can be broken down Into three parte i act- 
ings discussion* and the reaching of conclusions. The 
techniques involved In conducting discussions and closures 
directly parallel those used In a conference or discussion 
class* although the discussions often becoase Intermingled 
with action. The rules of good conference procedure apply* 
and the hints and cautions listed below are* therefore* 
primarily directed toward the action periods of role-play- 
ing meetings. 

The leader as a producer ! The trainer must 
have a recept;ive audience before learning can be- 
gin. A meeting has little chance to succeed if 
the group appears listless and dull* so tiie 
instructor must prepare the student group by 
establishing infors^l atmosphers and receptive 
student attitudes. One common device for accomplish- 
ing this is through the use of a short snappy 
warm-up talk designed to get students in the 
proper mood to learn. Another common method is 
to open the meeting with a short rehearsed skit* 
one with a definite punch line that will create 
immediate Interest. 

The leader as a playwright : The situations to 

be used may be serecled by the students or the 
instructor. In either case* however, it has been 
found that the teacher must create the roles to 
be played* else the students may fall to identify 
the parts and get in the spirit of the action. 

The length of each aklt la important too. Ordin- 
arily, a four or five minute drama Is sufficient, 
but longer situations may be appropriate under 
certain circumstances. 

The leader as a casting director ; There are 
definite proi3lema*~connected with the selection of 
students for the parts to be played in various 
situations. In the beginning the Instructor 
probably should choose the students who will most 
likely play the roles satisfactorily; 1 .e . * 
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naturally forward etucianta or thosa with prt vloua 
rola*playing axperlanca. Latar all atudanta should 
participate^ and axparlanoa proves that they will 
want to enter the action. Another school of thought 
advocates student selactloa of roles to be played, 
because the students can often do a more appropriate 
casting job. 

The audience, too, should be casted, because they 
will observe best if they can identify themselves 
with the action they are watching: They might, for 

example, be directed to assume the role of a personnel 
consultant viewing the leader *s action with a view 
toward constructive crltioista. 

As a note of interest, the O.3.S. experimented 
with the use of alcohol as a relaxing agent for 
bashful or timid persons. They reported good re- 
sults, except that too many drinks encouraged overly 
enthusiastic discuasion periods 

The leader as a director : The trainer must be 

alert througliout the performance phase. He must 
guard against actors "throwing curves" at the student 
leader in impromptu dialogues; against ridicule or 
over-embarrassment of actors; and especially against 
unforseen situations that may aries. He must watch 
the tendency of actors to stop In the middle of a 
case, or to ramble on when nothing is being accomplish- 
ed. 

Ordinarily, the situation haa been set up for 
about four or five mlnutis; when that time has 
passed with no conclusions reached, the Instructor 
should ask the motors to reach a conclusion and take 
a "cut" after another minute or two. Discretion can 
be applied, however, and particularly spirited dls- 
cuaslona may be allowed to continue for ten or fifteen 
minutes. A general rule might be to cut the action 
as soon as the trends of leadership action have 
become obvious. 

The leader as a mediator : There are some crlti- 

cal 'isaues in 3Ts cue s 1 W perl ods that are peculiar 
to role-playing sessions. The instructor will 
probably not have to prod or queation the class to 
open discussions because the skits seem to provide 
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sufficient impetus to ret the dlscusainn started 
spontaneously; the class is usually more than eager 
to get an analysis of the situation underway. In 
fact, one Important job of the teacher at this point 
is to guard against the tendency for the group to 
become so involved in the play that they lose sight 
of the real training goals. It is the job of the 
trainer to direct the spontaneous participation 
toward the principles involved in the situation. 

One other ceutlon; there Is an occasional tend- 
ency for the student group to accept laediocre per- 
forsiances from the actors, or to "whitewash** their 
handling of a case. This can usually be corrected 
by inviting actor self-criticisms before starting 
the general discussion period. 



The Follow - up ; 

It is generally agreed that the teaching job of any 
conference leader is not concluded when he leaves the 
classroom. True, a good surmsary arw3 closure will help send 
the group away with a feeling that they have gotten some- 
where and that the experience has been interesting and 
valuable, but there is more to the leader's job than that. 
The trainer must follow-up his classes to encourage further 
dlscuasions and lasting retention on the part of the group. 

It has been said that "some of tine best conversations 
take place after the liwetlng has adjotirned, when people 
gather in small groups and continue talking."^® This type 
of extra-curricular participation indicates that real last- 
ing values will be obtained from the subject material, and 

Handbook for Disousslon Leaders. MVPLHS 16975“^, 
(Washington: bureau' of Ha val l^ersonnel, June, 1946 ),p. I 4 . 8 . 
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the praotlce should be «ncoura^:ed by the instructor* One 
method or promoting future attention is by mimeographing* 
and later distributing* a record of the session. Appended 
to the record might be a list of local library reference 
texts on the material, for the benefit of eny student in- 
terested in further pursuing the subject. Another method 
of encouraging post-class discussions is to suggest adjourn- 
ment to the local soda fountain, beer hall* or club, where 
the leader hopes discussions will continue* and new ideas 
and suggestions formulated for situations to be used in 
future class meetings. 



This portion of the overall role-playing study was 
undertaken because it was apparent that without solving 
the major obstacles involved no concrete conclusions could 
be reached from tlie total study. The major obstacles seem- 
ed to revolve around the administration of the program, the 
Job of the teacher. IT+hat was tl^ Job of the teacher? 

Could the Job be adequately filled by the military personnel 
available for role-playing leadership assignments? These 
questions* and others subsidary to them* had to be answered 
before proceeding. 

The conducted survey indicated that the tasks Involved 
in the Job of the leader are complex and difficult* but 
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that coEipetent, qualified, trained c:en can overcome, the 
dlfflcxJltics involved and fulfill the teacher ‘a nlealon. 

It was found, although tlicre vere dleagrcer^nta among 
authorities on the issue, that authorities believe that 
the norml military officer can, like his Industrial execu- 
tive counterpart, be trained as an efficient role-playing 
leader. Kls training, although necessarily coiaprehenfl ve, 
apparently does not need to take an exeeosive amount of 
time; Instead, the officer should benefit through early 
practical teaching experience, The rotation of leaders 
sho\ild also assist in eliminating the obstacles, because 
self-crlticlsa will be caublned with outside criticism to 
urge the officer leader to do a nsore efficient Job. 

The conclusion can be reached, then, that the obstacles 
involved In setting up and conducting a role-playing pro- 
gram are not insurmountable, end that careful attention to 
the problem should provide a basis for an effective program. 
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CHAPTER V 



A r.iEOKKTICAL APPLICATION 
IKTRODUCTIOK 

The ©urvoy of literature and the reeulta of the early 
field investlgatlona have indioatcd that role-playing is 
apparently an esaentially sound leadership developoM^nt 
technique. The question of application in a military 
olixisate has not been answered by this preliminary survey, 
however. This problem of "Kow to use the method** must be 
solved both theoretically and practically before the object 
Ives of the study can ba accomplished. 

The purpose of this chapter is to stake a theoretical 
application of role-playing In a typical military situation 
The object is to provide a basis for practical application, 
and to serve as a guide for prospective military users. To 
accomplish this piu*pos« it is necessary to consider t.^e 
method itself, and also poasible leadership development 
policies upon which the method can be based whoa actually 
used. The first section of the compter, then, has been 
devoted to the consideration of leadership development 
policies, and one apparently promising policy iias been 
selected for Illustration and explanation. The second 
section of the chapter contains a theoretical classroom 
application of role-playing, as based on tac illustrated 
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development policy. 

EXECUTIVE JEVULOPdL^ POLICY 

In recent year® the problem of the executive |*rowth of 
military and Induetrial leaders has been approached through 
various theories concerned with executive development. Some 
of these approachea have been of more value than others when 
applied under certain conditions* so the type of development 
policy that la appropriate to the role-playing method should 
be determined. 

The chapter on the educational values of role-playing 
mentioned the experience values of the principles underlying 
training situations. It was noted that individual class- 
room situations do not always need to be remembered* but 
that the principles involved in ea<^ case create the import- 
ant experience values. If this is accepted* then leadership 
development through role-playing should be based on an execu- 
tive growth policy that empbaslxea the principles of leader- 
ship. Also* because the technique is concerned with train- 
ing through dramatic participation in skits built around 
simulated situations* it should be based on a developtccnt 
policy that emphasises the situation in teaching leadership 
principles. 

Ihese requirements might t« met through various 
approaches: The ’^desirable characteristics” of a leader 
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could be and aituationa could then be selected 

that would develop the potential leader In those areas. ^ 

tnie ’’Job specification" approach, advocated by so»»» Indua- 

2 

trial training: authorities and educators, could be used 
aa a basis for role-pla jlnr; through the eclectlon of altua- 
tlona that would prej^re the leader for a particular Job in 
a particular organlration. A "critical altuation" policy 
could alao be adopted, in which role-playing situations 
would be selected from situations baaed on the critical 
requirements of a leader's Job, k comprehensive study of 
each approach would be beyond the scope of this study, so, 
for pturposea of illustration, and to provide a suggested 
base for the use of role-playing in developing military 
leaders, only the critical aituatlorm policy will be in- 
vestigated and illustrated at this tire. 

The Critical Situations Approach ^ 

The critical situation approach has been aelected for 
illustration and explanation because it offers a basis for 
the use of role-playing that Is directly concerned with 
situations based on the critical requirements of executive 
positions. 

^ For a description of the desirable cnaracteriatics 
of leaders see Chapter XI, aaval Iteadership. for military 
leaders; and, Ralph C, avia, op. clt ., pp. Iii6-150, for 
Industrial le.iidara.| 

2 

For a description of the job specification approach 
to leadership development in industry see Mace, o£. clt . 
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Critical raqulraaentn m «7 be defined as those requlre- 
nents that are crucial In the sense that they have been fre- 
quently observed to emke the difference between success and 
failure in an organisation.^ They include specific inci* 
dents In which executive action was especially effective or 
ineffective. %lth the incidents classified and available, 
tha theory considers that potential axecutives can be train- 
ed to Intelligently eolve problema that s)l;^t arise in simi- 
lar future incidents. The value of the technique supposedly 
results from the lessons to be learned from critical altua- 
tions; if the executive knows how to approach a situation 
he should be able to solve the problems connected therewith. 
Leadership develops because the executive learns to apply 
the principles of leadership that will assist him in problem 
solving. 

One method of determining tlie critical requirements 
of executive jobs has been uncovered by military research 
through a study concerned with tha critical requirements 
of an Air Force officer’s Job.^ The study, conducted by 
tha American Institute for Hesearch, for the United States 
Air Force, covered over 5000 incidents involving Air 
5 

John C. Flanagan, "Defining the Eequirements of the 
Executive Job," Peraonnel . July, i951* P« 26. 

k 

Harley 0. Preston, The Levelopment of a Procedure 
for E value tln?^ Officers in the ' united igates Air Force . 
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Foree offic«rs« and included all lavala of nilltarj leadara 
The study waa prlauirily concerned with uncovering the erltl 
cal requlreasentB of aiilitary executive poaltlona for pur- 
poaea of officer evaluation, but the Ineidenta Involved 
appear applicable for training purpoaee aa well. To illua- 
trate the technique, the following incident ia reaented 
to indicate the type data collected t 

The. • .exasiple ia an incident regarding making 
deeiaiona. Thie la an Ineldant concerning ln« 
effectiva behavior on the part of a leputy for 
Operations t 

About two or three time a a week he would oo«e 
into my office and atari the eonveraatlon by aaylng, 
*r^ay. Colonel, you have to make a deeiaion,* he 
woxild tell me the problem on which he should have 
rendered a declalon since he had all the facta 
and I didn’t* He was afraid to make a declalon 
that 1 would not approve* The final straw i A 
decision waa needed about sending a ship out in 
bad waather<-«'ha knew the facta but didn't have 
the courage to decide. Me came to me, and I told 
him to make the decision and notify me about it. 

He wrote a letter to all subordinates telling 
them that ha had been on the carpet, and the 
reason was because hla subordinates had failed 
to do aa they were told. This waa untrue, and 
several of hla aubordlnataa complained to me 
about the letter so I requested his relief, 3 

A summary of such Incidents, including effective and 
ineffective eaaea, was prepared, and provides areas for 
the selection of situations that can be Included In train- 
ing proisrama. For example, it was found that the moat 
critical areas for top military executives, including 
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offioera of the rank of colonel and above, when listed in 
rank order, were* 

1, Proficiency in Planning and Directing Action. 

2. Proficiency in Supervising Personnel. 

5* Acceptance of Personal Heaponsibility. 

Acceptance of Organisational Besponslbllity. 

5 . Proficiency in Military Occupational Specialty. 

6. Proficiency in Handling Administrative Details.^ 

The order for lower ranking offloera vaa soiaewhat differ- 
ent, as indicated by the following list: 

1. Acceptance of Personal Heaponsibility. 

2. Proficiency In Planning and Directing Action. 

5 . Proficiency in Military Occupational Specialty. 

Ij.. Proficiency in Superviaing Personnel. 

5 . Acceptance of Organisational HeaponBibility. 

6. Proficiency in Handling Adiolnlatratl v© Detalla.^ 

The latter breakdown provides suitable areas for train- 
ing for in^ediate and intermediate leadership objectives, 
while the top management critical areas provide for the ful- 
fillment of ultimate objectives* 

Critical incidenta can also be collected for training 
uses by othet^ means. Many collections of case-studies con- 

^ Preston, o£. cit .. p. 27* 
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Loc . cit . 
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tain critical incidents that could be fitted into the 
i^eston claaaificationaj^ or actual "experience” situations 
could be 8ugr::;eated by ©embers of the student group, and be 
included in the aeleoted class if i cations by the group in- 
structor. The niamber of appropriate situations is actually 
liialted only by the limits of experiences svallable and by 
the capabilities of the people involved. 

The critical requirements approach appears logical 
for leadership training uses. The ioanedlate objective of 
preparing officers for current performance of duty would be 
met through situations concerned with everyday problems con- 
nected with the officers* current jobs. An intermediate 
objective would be met by preparing officers to cope with 
situations that might be encountered on the next higher 
level. The ultimate objective of preparing officers for 
top management positions would be met through speclsl 
attention to situations in which top mansgement has been 
found to have the moat problems. 

This approach to executive development appears of 
value at all executive levels and for all types of execu- 
tives. The program appears to be flexible enough to allow 
variations to be incorporated for each corsmand, each branch 
of a service, and every type officer, because appropriate 

6 

For example I from fifty cases presented in Kaval 
Leadership, pp. 285-J20. 
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situations could be selected for any occasion. Perhaps 
the greatest >mlue of the approach is that the critical 
requirements technique provides for the overall development 
of executives, and it is generally agreed that top execu- 
tives must make decisions and come up with new ideas that 
affect all phases of the organisation, so that tr:eir abil- 
ities cannot be specialised or confined.*^ Another value 
of importance is suggested because it has often been said 
that "the pragmatic test of a leader's ability is his 
ability to get results The critical situation technique 
shoiild help the leader to get results teosuse it trains 
him to cope with the situation, and if he can learn to 
do that, results should follow. 

One apparent limitation to the method lies in the 
necessity for the collection of more complete data on the 
critical requirements of the various levels of military 
management. Ihe Air Force study needs verification, and 
possibly modification, before it can be accepted as accur- 
ate for all branches of the Armed Forces. Bowever, the 
theory provides a theoretically sound basis for the 
initiation of a program, and further research and local 

9 

"Teach Kxecutives to Think," Buainesfi f/eek, January 
6, 195-1. p. 78. 

Ralph C. Dsvls, Industrial Crganlaetion and liana go - 
Blent (Kew York: Harper it Irothers, p. 37« 
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nodiflcAtlon could be provided throus^h training directive* 



AFPLICATIOH 

The critical situation* policy for executive develop- 
ment provide* a basis for an application of the roXe-play- 
Ing technique under simulated* but realletlc* conditions. 

The following suggested application serves as a theoretical 
Illustration of one way in which a military coiamand could 
utilise the method in leadership training. The illustra- 
tion is believed of value to this study* because it pexnnits 
a better understanding of the theoretical procedurea and 
values outlined in the earlier chapters* and it supplies an 
illustration of classrom application for prospective users 
of the method. 

The hypothetical case starts with the planning phase: 
The leader first considers his student group; in this case* 
the typical aircraft squadron claes defined in Chapter I. 

The next step la the selection of appropriate subject mater- 
ial. The Instructor* in this case, is assumed to have 
selected a hypothetical problem because his students were 
not experienced in role-playing classes. He decided that 
a general situation* an Incident within the experience 
limits of all the students* would be appropriate* so he 
consulted the collection of leadership problems in llaval 
Leadership, and adapted one to his purposes: 
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Situation; 



Place; Marine Corps Air Station, £1 Toro, California, 

A squadron of transport planes was to take off 
at 0600 on the first leg of a routine training 
flight from El Toro to Guars, At the muster of the 
orewa at 0^30, the dut/ Non Comndssioned Officer 
reported one man absent— a second mechanic on one 
of the planes. About the isCO reported that 

this man had shown up. All the officers were, at 
this time, in the squadron ready room getting their 
last minute instructions. 

When the pilot whose second mechanic had been 
absent went out to hit plane, he was informed by 
the plane captain that the man in question was very 
much under the influence of liquor, but was trying 
not to show it and was being very quiet. The 
officer interviewed the man and considered it would 
not be dangerous to have him aboard. He therefore 
ordered the man to get in the plane and go to sleep. 
During the fli^t this man caused no trouble and 
by the time the squadron landed at Honolulu he 
was sober enough to do his work properly. 

This man had been in the Marines for eleven years, 
was a TeolinlcaX sergeant, and had had an excellent 
record In conduct every quarter since he had been 
In the service. He was a hard worker, intelligent, 
and an all-round rood man. 

Problem; As the pilot of this plane, what action 
would you take in this case, and why? 

The instructor realized that critical incidents such 

as the above often have no "sure” or "school” solution; 

that there are many solutions to most leaders ip problems, 

and that leaders witih different personal characteristics 

woiild face the situation in different ways. Knowing this, 

the leader had reached a good starting point; a place where 

learning could begin. He was ready to prepare his class 
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outline and step out to meet the etudent group* 

The clfisft mlf^t hove been opened with a brief warm-up 
talk by the Instructor* followed by an euplenatlon of the 
situation to be enacted. With rapport thue eetabllshed* 
the previously briefed student plane commander would be 
asked to leave the room. During his absence, the student 
"offender** would have been briefed as to the excuse#, 
answers, and attitudes that would make the situation as 
realistic as possible. The class might then have been 
briefed on whet to look for In the way of leadership per- 
formance, and prompted to try to put themselves In the shoes 
of the offender for a better understanding of hla feelings, 
or in the position of the squadron commander who wctxld later 
Judge the pilot’s handling of the Incident. 

The plane commander would then be recalled, and a scene 
enacted concerning the convcraatlon between that officer 
and the first mechanic upon arrival at Honolulu, k tape 
recorder, if available, could have been used, to record the 
action, and a play-back would have started a class dls- 

In the particular Incident selected, where the 
actual leader would have had ample time to outline his 
actions, experience has shown that it Is usually best to 
notify the student leader of the general situation in ad- 
vance so that the actual case Is dupllcetes'i &i} closely as 
possible. Spontaneity would still be of iisportaitce, tut 
It would be developed through the actions and words of 
the offender. The Instructor would, therefore, have se- 
lected Ms student leader and prepared him before the 
scheduled class meeting* 
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cusslon of the problem. 

The handling of the case by the student leader mifrht 
or Bilglit not have been the beet. The student would be 
given the opportunity to open the dlscuaslon period with 
a criticism of hla own portrayal of the plane coBcrander, 
and then the other students might take him to task for hla 
handling of the case. The offender would also be given an 
early opportunity to express his reactions to the scene. 

In order to start the group thinking of the ^other fellow <s 
feelings." Comments of the plane commander and offender 
would be useful in getting class participation, but as 
mentioned above, no two leaders would act in exactly the 
same way in any particular situation. The students* per- 
formance would primarily be of value as the basis for a 
discussion of the principles involved in the incident, so 
that every student could picture himself as the leader and 
determine the manner in which he. himself, would handle a 
similar futiire actual problem in the light of the appro- 
priate leadership principles. 

The principles of leadersnip are. in themselves, be- 
yond the scope of this study. Some attention to them is 
warranted, however, because they appajently constitute the 
actual subject matter of each role-playing session, and an 
illustration of how thay may be brought out by the teacher 
is pertinent to the application of the technique in leader- 
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ship training. 

Tha claas eritlclams would likely include a nucsber of 
suggestione from claee members on their beliefs as to the 
proper handling of the problem. One student might volun* 
teer that "no harm was actually done* because the remainder 
of the crew took care of the duties of the offender while 
he was asleep." Another mij^t recall a similar Incident 
where the plane coosssander had taken no action, but had re- 
lied on the other members of the orew to "straighten out the 
sergeant." The range of student suggeetlons might well run 
from "court martial" to "live and let live" In this situation. 

The Instrbwstor could have limited the discussion period 
to the principles that he partloulerly desired to stress 
during the session in progress, but for a general leadership 
class, each suggestion and question could have been used to 
form a basis for the discussion of the principles of leader- 
ship involved. The suggestion concerning the remedial 
actions of the group would furnish an opportunity for the 
teacher to discuss the modern "teamwork” principles of 
leadership, as opposed to "autocratic" leadership; the "do 
nothing" experience might open the door for a discussion of 
the relative values of positive, neftative, and neutral moti- 
vation or of the informal leadership factors present in 
groups and organisations. The general problem Itself sug- 
gests a discussion of the principle of integration, or the 
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creation of goals for the people led that will create a 

desire In them to do their utmost toward the aohievefiient 

12 

of the objeetlvea of the organisation; and, also, of 
leadership attitudes, including the theory that a leader 
should *’be a member of the teem, although still its 
captain* 

Throughout the discussion period the Instructor would 
have followed the rules of good discussion leadership; he 
would have kept the questioning and suggestions within 
bounds, and would have encouraged fu; ther student partici- 
pation through hie outlining of principles. After a tenta- 
tive solution had been agreed upon by the group, a new plane 
commander might have re-enacted the scene. The group leader 
might then have closed the session by aimsmarlsing the high 
lights of the diaouaaion, re-emphaeising the principles 
brought out during the period. 

SUStSCARY 

The discuasiona of policy and application in this 
chapter have been brief and may be considered incomplete, 

12 

Ordway Tead, Huiaan Hature and Management (New York: 
McGraw-Hill book Company, 19i^^)* p. 

3-5 

Douglas C, Lynch, Leading; and Managing, Men (New 
York: The Konald Press Company, 195^ J» P . lb. 
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in that they have not covered all tVio available eolutiona 
to the employcrcnt of role-playing or to t-e problea of 
executive growth. The purpose of the chapter wae, however, 
to discover how the objectives of leadership training could 
be fulfilled through the use of role-playing, and the dia- 
cusslona were not Intended aa the solution, but rather as 
a theoretical suggested method of employment of the tech- 
nique In leadership training. It is from this view that 
tha following concluaiona have been drawn. 

The critical situation method, as a leMdershlp develop- 
ment policy featux-ing role-playing as a primary training 
technique, appears to be directly applicable to leadership 
development. Some authorities state that every leadership 
problem consists of three interacting factora— the leader, 
the people led. and the sltuatlon.^^ They point out that 
the first two factors, the leader aiwi the followers, are 
comparatively stable elements, but that the situation Is 
highly Instable and thua creates the leadership problem. 

If this is accepted, then the incidents involved in the 
critical situations approach strike directly at the heart 

^ for example; falph C* la vis. Industrial Crrantze- 
tlon and Mancfgement . p. 51. 

15 

Ralph M. Stogdill. "Personal Factors £*SBOclated 
with Leadership; A Survey of the Literature." mimeographed 
reprint from The Journal of Psycholojcry. 194® 25. 55*71» P» 
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of fevcry l®n<i 0 rahip problem, tiie changing aituatlon, and 
the student group Iccrni to apply the "law of the situa- 
tion;" they learn to determine the facta Involved in a 
problem, have the courage to face those facta, and have 

the ability and willingness to follow the course of action 

16 

they dictate. 

Critical situations are not the only workable approach 
to leadership development, as role-playing is not the only 
efficient training method, but they apparently do provide 
one satiafaotory method of developing efficient leaders. 

Role-playing, when utilized to examine the prlnciplea 
Involved In the handling of critical Incidents, appears to 
be capable of fulfilling the objectives of an executive 
growth program, and to effectively point out the leader- 
ship principles that are required In tJi^e promotion of 
effective learning. The illustrated application has pro- 
vided only an example of possible classroom uses of the 
technique in a local oommand. The same incident, or any 
selected "experience" or hypothetical case, could have been 
illustrated using the various methods of employment listed 
In Chapter III. Additional theoretical applications might 
be of value as a guide to future military usera, but for 
the puurposes of tliis study, it la believed that the one 
T5 

Ralph C. Davis, Industrial Orpanlzation and Men- 
agement . p. 32. 
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llluetr»tlon provides a suitable guide for practical appli- 
cation, and that other methods of emplojfment can best be 
experimented with through a practical try-out of role- 
playing in a local command setting. 



SI 




CHAPTER VI 



A PRACTICAL APPLICATIOH 
IMTRODUCTIOK 

The Burvey of objectlvea and procedures of role-playing 
in local command leadership training indicated that a 
practical case study under a typical command situation would 
be of value to thla study, Aa a result, arrangements were 
made with a tiiarine Corps fighter squadron to experiment with 
the technique, in order to compare actual operating con- 
ditions with the information derived from the earlier li- 
brary studies and theoretical considerations. This chapter 
contains a report of that experiment. 

The case study was planned by the investigator to con- 
sist of an introduction of the method to a typical officer 
group, experimentation on the use of a line officer as the 
classroom instructor, experimenta Ion on methods of employ- 
ment, and an appraisal of the reactions of the student group 
aa the program progressed. The study was limited in scope, 
in that the experiments were conducted over a relatively 
short period of time, no control group was set up, and no 
evaluation of leadership improvement was attempted. 

The report of the study has been made by providing a 
background picture of the experiment, and then by listing 
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the evente «« they occurred » and by noting the coimnenta of 
the observer Investigator, student Inetructor, and officers 
concerned. The events and coaiEcnts have been reported In 
the following sections: Instructor 2^‘Cparation, Introduct* 

ory Session, XjSter Classes, Tape Kecorder &eaelon, and an 
overall scmsaary section. 

background of the Experiment ; 

Marine Fighter Squadron 21:4, organised reserve unit 
of the Marine Corps, was called to active duty during the 
ftonth of October, 19^1. The personnel reported to the 
Haval Air Station, Columbus, Ohio, for a three month orient* 
atlon and training period prior to re-assignment to regu- 
lar Marine Corps aviation units, during this period, the 
officer personnel reviewed tactical flight procedures, 
studied aviation and military technical subjects, and in 
general pi*e?ared themselves for extended active military 
duty. 

The squadron cocEnander was contacted by this investi- 
gator regarding the desired case study of role-playing in 
action, and he agreed to experiment with the technique in 
the leadership trllnlng of his squadron officers. Ilte 
following conditions prevailed: 

*fhe rroup ? The student group oexapared favorably 
with the typical squadron group described in Chap- 
ter I, except that the military experience level of 
the officers was probably lower then thot of the 
average regular component organization. 
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Leftdepyhlp : Th« «qu«dron comBAnd«r d«oid«d to 

conduct cittsa aosalona hlmaalf, although he had the 
aesistance of the unit training officer for plantilng 
purpoeea. 

Time Available : Claaaea were to be held during 

Inclement weather, when flight opera tloi^s or other 
scheduled activities had been cancelled.^ 

Training Conditions : Training conditions wera 

com^rabic with thoaa described aa typical in 
Chapter I. 

Subject Material ! Tha squadron commander agreed 
to supply the subject material hiauself, taaed bn 
leadership principles contained in the literature 
furniahed by the Investigator. 



IHETHUCTOH PREPAKATIOI 



The investigator informally prepared the squadron com- 
nander for his duties as the role-playing director as 
follows: 

1. The squadron coi 2 ?aiander was gl van a verbal descrip- 
tion of the method. Its history, end current 
status In military. Industrial, and educational 
situations .2 



2. The theoretical values and reports of practical 
training man wera given to the future director 
for his Information and use .5 



3. The leader was trlafed on the job of the role- 
playing director; he was instructed on the se- 
lection of subject material, the conduct of 
classes, hints and cautions for the Instructor, • 
and In methods of emphasising leadership principles.^ 



This arrangement resulted In an average of about one 
two-hour class eacdi week over a alz week period. 

^ A review of Chapter II of this study. 
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A review of Chapter III of this study. 
A review of Chapter XV of this study. 
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1^. A Hat of suggaated methods of employing the 
technique was supplied.^ 

5 . He was furnished sp:ple situations and class- 
room applications.^ 

6. Literature covering recognised military leader- 
ship prlnciplsc was provided, to be used as a 
basia for selection of situations and for dis- 
cussion purposes .7 

7 . The prospective leader attended the Introductory 
class cession in the capacity of an observer and 
student teacher. 

8. Luring the series of classes, the squadron com- 
mander was encouraged to request assistance by 
asking questions on methods and procedures. 



ISTRODUCTORY SLSSIOa 



Events; 



The introductory session was conducted by the invest! 
gator. The class was opened with a brief explanation of 
the study being conducted. This was followed by a de- 
scription of role-,- laying, its uses and theoretical values 
The direct purposes and objectives of the current leader- 
ship training course were also covered. The students were 
then oncotiraged to queiitlon the class leader on these sub- 
jects . 



Two officers volunteered the information that they 
had experienced role-playing training in their civilian 

^ As described in Chapter HI of this study. 

t4anual For Tract leal Lcvelopment of Leadership 
Qualities . 
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jobs. Several questions were asked re^jarding the type of 
situations to be used, the kind of solutions that could 
be expected* values to be received* etc. One student put 
his question regarding method into the fcroi of a leadership 
situation in which he had recently been involved; this 
situation was selected for an introductory demonstration* 
and the training period commenced* 

After the first situation had been enacted and dis- 
cussed* the students began to offer suggestions for other 
problems* and several student volunteered situatlona were 
utilised during the remainder of the meeting. 

Thirteen of the fifteen student officers actively par- 
ticipated in skits and/or discussions. Five officers 
remained voluntarily after class to discuss the metnod and 
to ssk questions of the instructor. The class had been 
scheduled to close at 12:00, but the students voluntarily 
continued discussions until about 12 : 50 . 

Report of the Group Leader ( Investigator ): 

The group appeared hesitant In accepting the technique 
during the warm-up period. A prepared situation had been 
planned for the initial demonstration, but was discarded 
when it appeared that student support could only be gained 
through active student participation. When tne first situa- 
tion had been acted out, a change in attitude was evident. 
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The discussion period snd later situations were spontaneous, 
and proved sore difficult to control than to develop. Some 
of the problema noted in the first session were: 

1. Somei students seemed to expect a ^school" 
aolutlon to each problem, and X’elt tnat 
regulations should cover moat situations. 

2. The dialogue brolce down In one Instance, 
where the action apparently had not been 
adequately prepared before the scene began. 

3. One student officer stated that he couldn’t 
get bne "feel" of his part, and stopped in 
the middle of a skit. 

4. Student interest appeared very high by the end 
of the period, as evidenced by the willingness 
of the group to continue past the normal 
training hour, by the number of students who 
remained after the class had been dismissed, 
and by the high percentage of participation. 

The students seemed to enjoy the discussions 
of the situations more than the acting, but 
when a straight discussion problem was intro- 
duced it fell a little flat. In other words, 
the role-playing seemed to act as a stimulant 
to discussion. 

6. There was some evidence thrt the students 
liked to bring their personal experiences 
into the classroom. 



Student Reports ; 

The following student observations include verbal eom- 
menta made in class or to the investigator, and written 
opinions that were solicited following the meeting: 

One "actor" reported that he had changed his opinion 
on the handling of a particular situation after observing 
others in the role and after listening to the group die- 
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cusaion. 

One obeerver to a situation reported that he aeerned 
to feel when certain actions from the actors were called 
for; when the actor failed him, he felt ”let down.” 

fome officers who obviously liked the method asked if 
it could be used in technical subjects, 1 ,e. , aerology, air 
regulations, etc. 

The written comT.enta showed that the students gener- 
ally liked the new method; typical comuBrents were; 

I think that dlecuaslon of this type Is something 
we have needed for some time, and In my own mind 
there can be no question as to Its value. IJaving 
acted two oppo&lte parts in a situation I feel that 
I should be able to handle future situations with a 
greater degree of efficiency. 

I like and respect this method of learning. On 
participation I was self conscious and nervous being 
the first to act, but I believe the next time I will 
get more out of It. This one period has created more 
interest in me toward personnel problems, and I am 
anxlotis to see how I stack up with the other boys* 
methods of operation. 

I thinlc this type of Instruction Is far superior 
to staid lectures on any subject. Certainly It Is 
far superior to the run of the mill movies we have 
been seeing. I think that our tli®^ can be much 
better spent in discussions such as the«e. I feel 
that much of our foul weather time la wasted, and 
I would welcome more of the same type meetings 
that were participated in this morning. 

A system like this would, i believe, solve many 
of the problems which arise. As one of our officers 
remarked. It gives you confidence in feeling that 
you are acting as the other officers would act in 
a similar situation. 1 believe that this Is a 
rauch more Interesting system than movies or lectures. 
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There were no directly opposed opinions, fc»ut a number 
of points were mad© tnat Indicate! th'it full acceptance had 
not been £;alned; for example: 

I believe the method will pot very pood results. 
However, I feel the need of something as a concrete 
basis for working: out these problems, 

I believe the method of general discussion is 
by far the best. Acting out the situation is too 
artificial to be of benefit. The discussion method 
with one person (preferably the one with the problem) 
to lead or conduct, to a certain extent, the dis- 
cussion seetBS beat. 

In mj opinion, the inter-change of ideas during 
a discussion period similar to this will prove 
valuable as long as the discussion is led and steered 
by one person, to preclude petty or unimportant sub- 
jects from consuming too much tine. 



LATER CLASSL? 



Events ; 



The repsnlnder of the eeselons held by the squadron 
were conducted under the leadership of the squadron coramand- 
cr. Luring these meetings he experliaented with a number of 
afethods of employing the t<?chnlque, ar^ reported regularly 
on the events, giving hie opinions on each session and on 
each Biethod tried. The students were also questioned dur- 
ing this period, and they often volunteered information on 
the program. 

Classes »ere usually conducted in regular classroosas, 
although the leader experimented under less formal con- 
ditions, 1 ,e . , diirlng an Informal luncheon period, and in 
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the squadron ready z*oom. 

Report of Observer ; 

The observer investigator was not present tt all 
sessions because they were often called on the spur of the 
moment. The following comiaente were therefore prepared 
partly from personal observations and partly from opinions 
formed fz'om student attitudes: 

Interest appeared to increase as the series prorresaed. 
One student missed a meeting and later cxpx'essed regret, 
aaking when another would be held so that he could arrange 
to be present. Another note of student Intereat; a group 
of offlcera voluntarily brought up the subject after woi’k- 
Ing hours at the officers' mess and discussed the ssethod 
for some time. 

The students appeared to get into the "swing” of act- 
ing, and appeared to genuinely enjoy participating In 
later aklts. Heallstic acting began to appear. 

There apparently it some danger in the use of live ex- 
perience situations. In that personalities were brought 
out In some situations when names were not completely dis- 
guised. 



^ A ready room la a room used for fllrht briefings 
and pilot relaxation* Aviators usually await flight calls 
here and play cards, drink coffee, or read. The room has 
the informal a .mosphere of an athletic club locker room. 
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Rgport of Squadron Com, ander ( Group Leader ) ; 

The aquadron commander cosmanta are from the point of 
view of his position as the role-playing director: 

!• No difficulty waa encountered in keeping dla- 
ousaiona within bounds, although that tendency 
had to be constantly watched. 

2. Actual experience sltuatlona seemed to be the 
only sure method of gaining and holding 
student interest. 

5 . Hot and heavy, even violent, argumenta often 
developed during the discussion periods, but 
it was found that they could be stopped by 
asking each side to act out its version for 
group approval or rajactlon. 

I|.. Student interest seemed to Increase with each 
aesalon; there were several cases of diecussiona 
continuing well after dess. Again, officers 
not involved in the class, but within hearing 
distance, would drop their reading or work and 
come join the sesalona. 



Student Reports : 

The student reports of later sessions were nearly all 
favorable; the students answered questions freely, and 
reports of situations or suggestions were often volunteered. 
The followln specific oomaients were received during the 
period while classes were being held: 

I think 1 now know what to do if I encounter 
a similar situation in the future. 

X feel that acting helped me to get the 
feelings and reactions of the men tetter. The 
boys are getting quite a ^charge” out of the 
acting. 
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I think Interest was higher heceuse we were using 
true situations. The arguments that came up during 
the discussions helped develop interest too. 

Someone who specialises in this field should con- 
duct the classes, rather than utilising an untrained 
officer as an instructor. The discussion must be 
kept on the subject before good results can be obtain- 
ed. 



Getting all the fellows* solutions helps in 
getting a final best solution to the problem. 

The boys are becoming aware of the fact that they 
are going to have to take more leadership respon- 
sibilities on their jobs. 



TAPE KECOKDcJ? hhSSlOU 



Events ; 

A tape recorder was employed in only one session, but, 
because of the importance some authorities attach to its 
use in role-playing meetings, that session has been reported 
upon separately. 

In this particular meeting, each situation was acted 
out two or three times with different actors In the roles. 
The recorder picked up the dialogue in each skit, and after 
the scene was completed the tape was re-run immediately. 

The actors were allowed to coina:ent on their own handling of 
the case before the froup began discussion. Discussions 
were also recorded, as were the director’s euaunary remarks 
following the dlscuasion periods. 
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Report of Observer : 

The use of the tape recorder seemed to ”spark" the 
situation atmosphere, but no actual Improvement In leader- 
ship abilities or in acting was noted. In fact, the affect 
of the recordings seemed more pronounced on the audience 
than on the actors. 

The recorded discussions and sumaiary talks did not 
appear to add anything to those parts of the session, al- 
though they were found useful in analyzing the meeting the 
following day. It Is possible that such recordings would 
be of value in exchanging views between training groups and 
In providing a basis for problem selections by others. 

Student Reports : 

The students reported that they generally liked using 
the tape recorder in class, although two students stated 
that they definitely did not like its use; they believed 
that it brought out artificialities. Kon© of the students 
felt that the recorder was essential, although several 
students reported that they thought it definitely helped 
their performances, spiced up the program, and assisted in 
speech improvement. 

SUMMARY 

Events; 



The total series included experimentation with a rep- 
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i*eeentatlv« nomber of caethoda of aaiployciaat of the tachnique 
In Ittadarahlp trainings and with aocoic^^anylng oharactaria tlo 
Introductions • dlacuasloas, and auiiBaarlaa. In general, 
warm-ups, buas-aesslans, repeat performances, tape rttcord- 
Inga, and various diecuasion devices ware applied to one or 
more of the following methods during the series t 

1, Prepared sltuatlona were used from time to time 
in creating Initial interest or in introducing 
a new subject. 

2. Impromptu situations arising out of disoussiona 
or ?rora student auggeatlona were used regularly. 

leadership problems were used as a 
basia f^or prepared situations and were also 
initiated as a result of class discussions. 

reversals w«x*« used frequently as a method, 
and also as a device for aettllng discussion 
disputes. 

Report of Observer t 

Initially the student group seemed hard to convince on 
the merits of the technique. A.s early as the close of the 
first meeting, however, the group interest level had appar- 
ently been raised above the level of ordinary classroom 
methods. From that point on. interest appeared to increase 
throughout the series, because the series was quite short, 
it Is not known at what point the interest would level off 
or drop, but within the limits of this experiment. It 
appears that studeiqit Interest is a very important asset to 
the method. 
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The aelectloa of aubjact mtter waa left to the dia- 
cre tlon of the squadron conasander, and his ''plnions and 
attitudes may have influenced the heavy use of real-life 
experience type situation®. The students also mentioned 
that they preferred this type of situation, and their likes 
and dislikes may have Influenced the pattern too. The in- 
structor did use hypothetical situations from time to time, 
but he felt t^at such situations lacked the spark required 
to build and hold student interest. 

The leader appeared to do an excellent teaching job 
with a mlnlmiua of instruction and observation. This could 
have been the result of past experience, in tliat he was an 
experienced conference leader and had held a responsible 
executive job in industry before being recalled to active 
duty. He also appeared to be above average in his under- 
standing of leadership principles and their application. 

To offset these advantages, his classroom presentations 
indicated a lack of confidence, which way have befn due to 
a lack of practical military experience, or because of 
personalities Involved. 

The student group also lacked practical military ex- 
perience, but it Is not believed that this affected the 
results of the program. Their lack of military experience 
was largely offset by their civilian experiences, and the 
officers seemed able to apply their combined military end 
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civllltn experlencea to aillltery cases and to understand 
and apply the principles of leadership without difficulty. 

Report of Squadron Commander t 

The sqxMidron comaiander was asked to give his overall 
views on the job and problems of the group leader, and his 
suggestions for future employment of the method in local 
command situations. He reported that, in hie opinion, a 
formal "packaged” program would be of dubious value in In- 
formal leadership training. Me felt that a rigid program 
would result in a loss of instructor and student interest. 
However, he also believed that too loose an overall program 
would be equally bad, in that various student groups might 
fall to get the theory of the method or become confused, 
might stress poor leadership prlnolplec In their training, 
and might not bo uniform In their approach to similar 
problecia . 

His recomraendatlons, then, included the uce of s con- 
trolled but flexible program, with instructors trained in 
uniform methods of employment, fixed leadership principles, 
and for a sample program to be available as an instructional 
guide. lie believed that a nxisber of hypothetical cases 
should be furnished the training officer, but that the 
samples and Illustrations should only be used until the 
students become involved enough to volunteer actual exper- 
ience aituationa. jit was his opinion that the method could 
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best be introd\:ced t -rough use of r viEiting te€u» of ex- 
perts. 

As regards his ourn experiences re a rolc-ploylng 
director, he reported that the prc-course brief in- c and 
observations had been adequate for his pux'po&ea, except that 
additional sample cases and illustrations of classroom 
procedures would have assisted him in getting the program 
underway. Once orientated in the method, he reported no 
particular difficulties in planning or conducting classes. 

He also stated that he had found the classes benaflcial in 
developing his own leadership ability. Luring the course 
he Introduced several disguised experience situations of 
his own, and found that the acting and subsequent discussions 
would cause him to handle sledlar future cases in a different 
manner . 

Student Reports ; 

It was difficult to obtain meaningful student reports 
on the value of the series of role- laying sessions. iio»t 
comments merely pointed out the usually attributed advant- 
ages of the method. The study and aeries were too brief to 
allow evaluations of performance, and the officers concerned 
were unable to competently report improvements in leadership 
ability. 

The officers did feel that they had gained a better 
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undtrstsndlnf of l«ad«ra Ip responsib^'ll ties, of the feel- 
ings of other people, and of the principles of leadership. 
They also reported that they had Increased their confidence 
In their ebillty to raeet leadership situations. Truo diffi- 
culty in accepting these cplnlons Ilea loalnly In the absence 
of facte that would substantiate the reported benefits. 
Interest and self-confidence reports can be given a certain 
amount of credit, however, because the students w«re in a 
poaltion to evaluate their own feelings. 

Concluelona ; 

The practical application apparently provided a typi- 
cal example of local military command reception and treat- 
ment of the role-playing technique. Tlie ej'.periment was 
limited in scope, but appeared to serve the purpose of the 
study. 

Froblema were encountered In application, but nothing 
Insurmountable developed, and nothing entirely new was 
brought out through the experiment. The results were en- 
couraging, and Indicated that the method has proralae as 
a military leadership training technique. In general, the 
practical application served to verify the advantages, 
limitations, and hypotheses sugrested bv the earlier 
theoretical application and by the preliminary studies. 
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CHAPTER VII 



SUMMARY ASL CONCLOSIONE 
Summary of Activity ^ 

The purpoatt of thla study was to conduct a eurvey of 
role-playing as a leadership development technique. An 
attempt was made to determine the objectives and procedures 
that might be applicable to the technique when applied as 
an informal training method in local military commands. 

The method was considered as a supplementary training tool, 
to be used to complement and supplement military leadership 
development programs already in effect. 

The survey was concerned with an inveetlgatlon of 
role-playing from five angles: What is role-playing? What 

are the major obstacles involved in its use? How could it 
be applied in a military training situation? How would 
it be received In military training circles? 

To answer the first three questions, a library study 
and two individual Investigations were undertaken. The 
information thus obtained was applied to an artificial 
situation for theoretical application. The combined re- 
sults of these efforts were then incorporated into an exper- 
iment conducted by a military organisation, in order to 
obtain a practical appraisal of the method In action. 
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The survey of literature was knowingly undertaken on 
a broad scale, to enable the Investigator to gain a well* 
rounded view of the opinions of authorities In the fields 
of psychiatry, psychology, education, industry, and the 
military. Eosphasls was placed on the latter two areas be- 
cause of the apparent appropriateness of the literature to 
the problem at hand. 

Two individual field investigations and a practical 
experiment were undertaken to supplement the information 
available from library studlea. The first of these inves- 
tigations consisted of a visit to the Naval Air Technical 
Training Command, Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee, 
and the Naval Training Command, Creat L^ikea, Illinois, 
where the student observed at first hand the ^practice 
demonstration" technique of instruction practiced at the 
instructor training soboola at those bases. 

A second field investigation consisted of a case study 
conducted with students enrolled in the Naval Heserve 
Officers* Training Corps unit at the Ohio State University. 
In this investigation, four classes were planned and con- 
ducted by the investigator, who acted as the group leader. 
In order to gain a better understanding of the problems 
of a role-playing director. 

The practical try-out of the technique was conducted 
by a Marine Corps fighter squadron, which permitted a 
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typical local cc»sisand setting for the experiment. The 
try-out was planned and obeerved by the investigator over 
an eight week period. Active Investigator participation 
included instructor preparation, leading the group through 
an Introductory demonstration, obaervatlon, and ccwapllatlon 
of comments of the participating officers. 

Findings t 

The findings resulting from the study represent an 
appraisal rather than an evaluation of the method. The 
limitations of the study dictated this, but a useful over- 
all picture of current uses, appraisal of theoretical and 
reported values, the job of the group leader, and of the re- 
sults of practical experience has resulted from the study. 

The preliminary survey of the literature concerned with 
role-playing shotted that, although the method is not new as 
a training device. It la relatively new in modern education. 
Only In recent yeara has the technique been extensively used 
In planned training programs in schools and with adult edu- 
cation groups. 

3£ost suthorltlcB credit Loctor J. L. Moreno with the 
Introduction of role-playing into modern education. He, 
and his disciples, have been Instrumental In introducing 
the technique In the areas of psychiatry, psychology, for- 
mal education, and to s<»ne extent in Industry. Use of the 
method In these areas has Increased rapidly during the past 
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twenty years, but the method la still In the experimental 
stage in most fields. Industry and the military, in partic- 
ular. have only begun to make use of the various suggested 
vises of the technique. It was found that use of the method, 
in these latter fields, has largely been restricted to three 
class if Icstions : problem solving, selection, and training. 

It was found, through a survey of educational litera- 
ture. that the majority of educational authorities consider 
role-playing aa an educational method concerned with the 
learning by doing theory of learning, in the opinion of moat 
educators, the technique is theoretically sound* they con- 
sider It to be a valuable educational tool of an active 
nature, useful in many fields of learning because it pro- 
vides the "doing" in the learning process. 

Industrial training men were found to be interested in 
the method as a practical training technique, because they 
had need for more active training methods. There were few 
concrete evidences of resiUts contained in their reports 
of values, although isolated reports indicated promise. The 
reports generally empheslzed the interest gaining, flexibil- 
ity, and speed features of the method. Uost practical train- 
ing authorities considered role-playing as a valuable train- 
ing method, suitable for use In conjunction with other 
training tools. 

The investigation concerned with the major obstacles 
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Involved In the application of role-playing to leadership 
developaent Indicated that moat of the obstacles were con- 
cerned with the job of the group leader. It waa found that 
authorities disagree as to the advisability of using line 
executives for this function. This was not found to be a 
problc® In the military, however, in that military policy 
and regulation prescribe that line executives will teach 
In military programs. The training for teach? nr aRSlgnmenta 
was, therefore, found to be the principle problem in con- 
sidering the selection and traininp of role-playing In- 
structors. There was considerable evidence indicating that 
this problem could be satisfactorily dealt with. 

klost authorities agreed that the actual teaching job, 
including the grouping of students, selection of subject 
matter, planning of sessions, and conduct of classes, was 
comparable to the job of the conference or discussion group 
leader, but that there were additional elements Involved. 
These elements were found to be important, but not insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

The theoretical application In a military situiation 
indicated that actual use of the technique would be feasi- 
ble, although the assumed case provided only one Illustra- 
tion of policy and practical usage. The critical situations 
base for employing role-playing in leadersMp training was 
found promising for the purpose. 
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The experimental use of role-playing In a local com- 
caand training situation showed high student Interest, 
flexibility in application, and a favorable student and 
management reception. ITiere was evidence that the students 
gained confidence in their ability to meet future leadership 
situations as a result of their training experiences. The 
case study generally verified the advantages, limitations, 
and hypotheses suggested by the survey of literature and 
earlier personal investlgationa. 



Conclusiona i 

The findings of the study have caused the investigator 
to form the following conclusions: 

1. There are two recognised classifications of the 
use of role-playing appropriate for application 
to military leadership development. Approaches 
through problem solving and training, separately 
and in combination, can apparently contribute 
effectively to the executive growth of the 
military officer. 

2. Role-playing is a theoretically sound training 
technique; an example of the ’’learning by doing" 
family of educational devices. It is an active 
learning: method, featuring group participation, 
student interest, flexibility, speed, and 
practical application of knowledge. 

5. Role-playing should be considered as another 
valuable training technique, suitable for use 
with other training methods, primarily to pro- 
vide the "doing" element In the learning 
process. 

I 4 . The success of the technique largely depends 
upon the ability of the Instructor, whose job 
is difficult and complex. The obstacles in- 
volved can be met through intelligent selection 
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of l«adera« adequate teacher training, and 
diligent application of teaching procedurea and 
principles. 

5 . There la no prescribed allltary policy that pro- 
vides an establlahed baala for leadership develop- 
ment prograerji. Ae a reault, uaera arc free to 
utilize any suitable method, such as the character- 
la tics approach or the critical situation approach. 

6. Role-playing la acceptable to military officer 
student groups, ard will promote student Interest 
In leadership Improvement and development. The 
students will build confidence In their leadership 
ebllity through use of the method. 

7* The method is still in a stage of development, 
and its empirical validity remains to be proved. 
i£ost users are restricted In reporting Its values 
for this reason. An evaluation would require 
observation of leadership development over a 
considerable period of time, perhaps five to ten 
years, to obtain the necessary validity check. 

8. This study has resulted In a survey of uses and 
possibilities. The study ends at a point where 
the author can report that tixe results achieved 
indicate that further study and experimentation 
should prove valuable and worthwhile. However, 
the current status of the method docs not permit 
accurate concluslona to be drawn regarding values 
that can be gained from its use. 



Re commend a t ions ; 

The conclusions reached in this study indicate that 
continued research would be of value. It is therefore 
recommended that: 

1. Additional experimental military programs be 
instituted under controlled conditions, with 
prescribed leadership principles, trained in- 
structors, and qualified observers. 

2, The recommended experimental programs should be 
introduced on a voluntary trial basis, to supple- 
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*ont and complaKent «;3clstlng eilltary Icederahlp 
developBiant progracia. These experlRienta should 
be carefully observed aad reported upon to assist 
In continuation of the study. 

5* An extensive empirical validity check should be 
Bade with one or more officer groups over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

I^. Study should be conducted leading toward the 
determination of a military leadership develop- 
ment policy, upon which role-playing and other 
leadership training programs can be unlformlly 
based. Until such a policy is adopted, it is 
recommended that the critical situations approach 
be utilised as a base for experimental role- 
playing programs. 



Sunnnary : 

The appraisal of role-playing as a method of develop- 
ing military leaders hes Indicated that the technique may 
be of value as a supplementary leadership training device. 
The limitations Involved in the study prevented a comprehen- 
sive evaluation, but the objectives and procedures found 
useful In other areas appeared promising when applied to 
the develo£»sent of military officers. These results justi- 
fied the conclusion that additional experimentation and 
research should prove valuable and worthwhile. 
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